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Notes of the Week 


Te say that the events of the coming week are 
fraught with tremendous issues for the future of 
this country is hardly to exaggerate their import- 
ance. It is very difficult to estimate the feeling of 
the country as a whole, and we venture no forecast. 
What we are certain of is that if individual Conserva- 
tives realize the. responsibility that rests upon their 
shoulders—not so much as to whether Free Trade or 
Protection is to be the economic policy of the country, 
but whether or not our whole economic existence is to 
be maintained or shattered—if they keep that issue 
steadily before them we have little doubt as to the 
result. But it is only by hard individual effort that a 
working Conservative majority can be secured; and it 
is only by returning Mr. Baldwin with a substantial 
working majority that his attack on the spectre of 
unemployment can have a chance of success. We 
hope that every reader of the SaturDAyY REVIEW will 
work for that success. 


THE NOMINATIONS 


The electors have over 1,400 candidates from among | 
whom to choose their representatives, and of these less 
than a score are independent of the three Parties. On 
the eve of nominations, Liberals and Labour still re- 
tained some hope of a tacit understanding. But the 
Labour Party is not always, or indeed often, able to 
control its local organizations, and the Liberals in 
certain instances are incapable of curbing their dislike 
for their fellow Free Traders. Thus Free Trade, 
which is supposed to be the great reconciler, has 
proved less efficacious in composing differences than 
the question of the House of Lords was in 1910. The 
numerous triangular conflicts resulting from these con- 
ditions will, of course, produce some Party gains and 
losses which are objectionable to purists, but we are 
confident that it is not Conservatives who will lose 
most, and we are indifferent to that kind of political 
arithmetic which adds up all non-Conservative votes 
and calls them Progressive. 


TWO LIBERAL VOICES 
Though Conservatives differ in platform ability as 


much as any other body of men, they are a 
in this Election to maintain a common form, inspi 


both by the traditions of the Party and by the excellent 
and unassuming example set them by Mr. Baldwin. 
Liberalism, on the contrary, is speaking to the electors 
with two voices and in two totally different manners. 
On the one hand we have Mr. Asquith, in his way an 
admirable advocate, but speaking from a brief alto- 
gether superannuated; and on the other hand Mr. 
Lloyd George, reverting to his old Limehouse style 
without any of the substance to which it can be effec- 
tively applied. Those who do not like the hoary argu- 
ments of Cobdenism clothed in classical English can 
have the jocosity of Mr. Lloyd George at his most 
exuberant and least informed. Mr. Lloyd George has 
done his best to lower the tone of fiscal discussion, for 
which he has ng aptitude, and from the main issues of 
which he takes refuge either in vulgar jests or in pro- 
phecies of a millennium. 


THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION 


Mr. Baldwin’s critics seem to think they have found 
an effective alternative to denying that Protection can 
ever benefit anybody. They point out that a moderate 
and guarded fiscal scheme like his will directly benefit 
only the workers in such and such, mostly secondary, 
industries ; they tot up the number of workers in those 
industries, and invite electors to note how few out of a 
multitude of the suffering will be eased by Mr. Bald- 
win’s methods. But prosperity is not limited to those 
upon whom it is conferred directly. The increased de- 
mand which every prosperous worker makes bene- 
ficially affects other workers, who produce the articles 
he now uses more largely. And if this happens with 
the worker, it happens also with industries as a whole. 
We are asked to look at the state of shipbuilding, 
transport, and engineering. Well, stimulus to almost 
any other industry will speedily be felt by them also. 
It is absurd to divide industries into those which benefit 
directly and those which do not benefit at all. 


CENTRE PARTY AND COALITION 

Those who have watched the omens during the past 
fortnight will probably have come to the conclusion that 
the old ‘‘ Centre Party ” ghost is not laid. * Mr. Lloyd 
George, pouring drum-fire on Mr. Baldwin, leaves Lord 
Birkenhead without so much as a sighting shot; Lord 
Birkenhead damns the late Government with faint 
praise ; Lord Derby is canvassed as an alternative, anti- 
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Protection premier; Mr. Churchill finds kimself unable 
to speak in Lancashire, where, had he done so, he would 
have had to reply to Lord Birkenhead. Are these things 
mere coincidences? Certain sections of the Press 
would certainly welcome renewed coalition, how consti- 
tuted is of little matter, so long as the amenable Lloyd 
George figured prominently in it. Coalition is certainly 
a danger, unless every true Conservative pulls his full 
weight. ‘‘ England,’’ Disraeli truly remarked, ‘* does 
not love Coalitions.’” What does Mr. Asquith think? 


THE GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE 


It is all to the good that the position of the agricul- 
tural industry and the proposals of the Government for 
its relief by giving a subsidy to farmers of arable land, 
with a contingent provision for raising the wages of the 
farm labourers, are attracting the attention of the elec- 
torate more than any other question except that of un- 
employment itself. Far too little heed has been paid to 
agriculture, and the sharp lessons of the closing years 
of the war, when the food problem became acute, have 
largely been forgotten. Agriculture, however, remains 
not only the greatest, but the most fundamental, of our 
industries; and it is well that this truth should be 
driven home again. This has been done by Mr. Bald- 
win’s proposals, which commend themselves to the 
great majority of the farmers. Of course, it is human 
nature that they would like a larger subsidy, but we 
cannot imagine that all the efforts of its opponents to 
crab the Government’s plans in this particular will blind 
their eyes to the fact that in any case half a loaf is 
- infinitely better than no bread at all. 


MR. CHURCHILL AT LEICESTER 


Leicester has had much too painful an experience of 
dumping, to the detriment of its hosiery and other 
trades, to be very patient in listening to the doctrines 
of Free Trade, and Mr. Churchill, though he attracts 
huge audiences as the brilliant political entertainer he 
is, is meeting with very strong opposition. In vain for 
the most part does he show how beautifully Liberalism 
holds to the middle way between Conservatism, which 
he describes as taxing the poor, and Socialism, which he 
depicts as pillaging the rich. The natural recoil from 
Socialism is into Conservatism; the logical alternative 
to killing the goose that lays the golden eggs is pro- 
tection for the poultry-yard. Every argument that he 
and other Liberals use against Socialism tells in favour 
of the only sure defence against the coming of 
Sccialism, and the middle position is by Mr. Churchill’s 
own eloquence made to seem the more insecure. He 
will have the solid support of local Liberals, but we 
shall be astonished if he gets a dozen additional votes 
as the result of the recommendation which the new 
Press combine has given to its bewildered readers of the 
Conservative Party. 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S ADVICE 


For the Daily Mail has now answered our inquiry of 
last week, as to whom Conservatives really ought to vote 
for. The answer is that Conservatives should not vote 
at all. Since ‘‘ a vote given for Mr. Baldwin is a vote 
against France,” and a vote for Labour would imperil 
Lord Rothermere’s hard-earned millions, and a vote for 
the Liberals would be a vote for the Germans, there is 
nothing for the good Conservative, apparently, but to 
efface himself altogether. Somehow we feel in our 
bones that this advice will not be taken. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PRESS 


One of the reasons, perhaps the chief reason, why Mr. 
Lloyd George enjoys so good a Press in London is that 
he is to a great extent a creation of the popular 
Press. He understands the Press and the Press under- 
stands him. He believes in the Press, admires it, reads 
it, uses it. In return it uses him. This is perfectly 
understood in the business. Lord Palmerston, com- 


pared to Mr. George, was a mere child in these matters. 


That is why the less scrupulous organs of public opinion 
would be not sorry to see Mr. George back in office. 
His policy may not be what they like; but they like a 
Prime Minister who is accessible, affable, talkative. [Ip 
the good old days of Mr. Lloyd George the Press could 
preamble in Downing Street like merchants on 'Change. 
They could learn that something was going to be done 
while there was still time to demand its performance, 
and then tell their readers that the performance was 
owing to their demand. As a Daily Mail reporter once 
said : ‘‘ Our readers are very simple people.” 


THE PRESS INTRIGUE 


It is the business of the Press to comment on states- 
men and their policies and actions, but not to intrigue, 
not to use in comment the language of the agent pro. 
vocateur or of double-dealing diplomacy. At the pre- 
sent moment a large two-headed Press trust is engaged 
in condemning, out of one mouth, Mr. Baldwin’s policy 
because it does not go far enough, while, out of the 
other mouth, it pleads for Free Trade to be given just 
one more chance. One part of it would urge him to 
fiscal excess, while the other part would have him hold 
his hand in order that Free Trade, not exactly an 
untried system, may have a little longer trial. These 
recommendations are not unrelated. Widely as they 
differ, they are both inspired by the wish for some kind 
of political stale-mate, to be followed by sonie kind of 
coalition. Is it not evidence of the levity with which 
this combine treats national interests, that its two chief 
organs can simultaneously advocate opposite policies? 


CONSERVATIVES AND SOCIAL REFORM 


It is interesting to find a contemporary complaining 
that all three political parties in the election propose 
measures of social reform. The objection, it is true, 
is based on the fact that social reform costs money, 
and that there is no money to spare for such things 
to-day. But this stamps our contemporary as re- 
actionary and obstructionist, and shows the Con- 
servative Party in a particularly good light. If 
Conservatism, dubbed ‘‘ reactionary ’’ by its enemies, 
and always a jealous guardian of the national re- 
sources, is in favour of measures of social betterment, 
and if, moreover, all three parties are equally in their 
favour, it may be assumed that they are necessary. 
Economy of this kind is, in fact, no economy at all. 
But to find the popular Press giving tongue to such 
reactionary views is strange and amusing. 


WOMEN CANDIDATES 


We are unable to work ourselvés into any state of 
excitement over the fact that there. are thirty-four 
women candidates in the field. The novelty of feminine 
candidature has been well worn off; there were thirty- 
three women standing at the last General Election, and 
the late House held three women members without any 
obvious gain or loss to its character. About half the 
women who have now come forward stood last time; 
the new recruits belong to pretty much the same classes ; 
and the election of the whole lot would not give the 
average woman any better representation in Parlia- 
ment. But, of course, their election in mass is impos- 
sible, for in two constituencies, King’s Norton and Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, woman is pitted against woman. That 
we shall learn anything particular from these two hat- 
pin contests we do not for a moment expect; and as for 
lessons from the efforts of the other thirty-two candi- 
dates, they will be lessons in the soundness of old preju- 
dices against women taking quite this part in politics. 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 


Voters who value their personal liberty would do well 
to beware of the innocent-sounding programme of Local 
Option advocated by the Liberals. It is a roundabout 
but none the less certain road to Prohibition. Professor 
Goldwin Smith said that ‘‘ in Canada it is used as an 
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instrument by designing politicians, and leads to secret 
drinking and open violation of the law.” It is, in fact, 
the thin end of the Prohibition wedge, and is fundamen- 
tally against English ideas of personal freedom. The 
temperance question is a question for each individual, 
and should not be made a political issue. We have 
enough troubles in England without desiring to add the 
moral and mental degradation and contempt for the 
law that has followed where the State has attempted 
forcible interference with the national habits of the 
people. The best and most wholesome temperance 
measure for England would be not Prohibition or Local 
Option, but public-house reform. 


SHOWING THE FLAG 

The Empire cruise of Admiral Field's squadron is 
happily timed. It will serve as a reminder to the in- 
habitants of our overseas possessions and to the electors 
of this country that no attempt by fiscal means to 
forefend the disorganization of our trade in time of war 
can achieve its purpose unless our fleet is able to ensure 
the safety of the ocean trade routes. On the other 
hand, the fact that only two battle cruisers are now left 
in home ports affords striking evidence of the inade- 
quacy of our naval forces. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE NAVY 


There are those to-day who are not ashamed to advo- 
cate our withdrawal from Europe on the ground of 
French superiority in aircraft. If ever it is advocated 
on similar grounds that we should withdraw from dis- 
tant waters, England, as a first-class power, will have 
had her day. Therefore it is well to remember that 
the Conservative Party is determined to maintain a navy 
adequate for the Empire’s needs and to counter, by 
every possible means, the anti-British naval combine in 
the Mediterranean which is openly demanded by the 
Press of France and Italy. 


Foreign Affairs 
A NEW CRISIS 


From crisis to crisis is, most unfortunately, the con- 
tinuous story of the relations of England and France 
regarding the Franco-German controversy. The late 
crisis over the sanctions demanded by M. Poincaré in 
connexion with the reimposition of the Military Con- 
trol was resolved in favour of Britain, because she was 
supported in her view of this matter by Italy and Bel- 
gium. But hard on the heels of that crisis another and 
more threatening one supervenes. The unequal struggle 
between France and the Ruhr magnates has ended, as 
it was bound to end, in the submission of the latter to 
force majeure, though the French have shown some 
slight accommodation. Sooner or later the Ruhr must 
afford a certain ‘‘ productiveness,” and the question 
arises to whom the profits, when obtained, are to go— 
whether to the Reparations Commission in their en- 
tirety, or to defray first the costs of the Franco-Belgian 
occupation? England takes the first view, France the 
second, and a new deadlock is the result. The crisis 
is most serious, and the British electorate should under- 
stand quite clearly that a strong British Government 
alone can deal with it. Neither the Liberals nor the 
Socialists can give such a Government. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 

Behind this deadlock stands the question of the 
legality of the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. 
Germany has always maintained that the occupation 
is illegal according to the terms of the Versailles treaty, 
and our Government has announced its belief that Ger- 
many is right in this attitude. Thus the difference be- 
tween England and France goes very deep, and we 
know not by: what means the chasm is to be bridged. 
Meanwhile, in Germany the situation has gone from 
bad to worse. Dr. Stresemann and his Government 
have fallen owing to party faction, and so far—up to 


our going to press—President Ebert, whose position 
as head of the Reich is now in doubt, has failed in his 
efforts to find a new Chancellor and Cabinet. Last 
week we noted that the Communists in Berlin, under 
the inspiration of Moscow, were trying to subvert the 
Reich; this week they have been making more sus- 
tained and determined attempts—it is this that at the 
moment is the most sinister feature of the internal 
situation in Germany. 


THE WIZARD’S WORK 

If there is a man who, above all others, is responsible 
for the immensely difficult position in which the Govern- 
ment was, and is, placed with respect to France in the 
Franco-German controversy and the whole question of 
the pacification and reconstruction of Europe, that man 
is Mr. Lloyd George, by reason of his perfectly stu- 
pendous capacity for chameleon-like changes and “‘ bril- 
liant improvisations” which settled nothing and 
muddled everything. The truth is that both Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Baldwin succeeded to a damnosa 
hereditas which was left by Mr. Lloyd George. Yet on 
the election platforms of this country, which cannot, and 
we believe does not, forget the later stages of his career, 
Mr. Lloyd George is the man who, to use no harsher 
terms, has the hardihood to accuse the Government of 
having brought about that situation which was very 
largely his own creation! There has never been any- 
thing more preposterous or more cynical in our politics. 
Who was it that so cut down our army and navy as to 
make our diplomacy almost weaponless? It was Mr. 
Lloyd George. 


CONTROLLED IMMIGRATION 

That Kenya is losing no time in dealing with her 
immigration trouble and, at the same time, in imple- 
menting the policy set forth in the recent White Paper, 
is indicated in the draft of a local Bill that has just 
been published. It is noteworthy that this measure 
does not mention Indian or Asiatic, though, of course, 
its real object is the control of Indian immigration. It 
controls, however, not only Indian, but any kind of 
immigration, whether white or coloured. An Immigra- 
tion Authority is to be constituted with the double func- 
tion of ascertaining whether the economic circum- 
stances of the Colony render immigration desirable, and 
whether any proposed immigrant is himself desirable 
or otherwise. In other words, Kenya, if this Bill 
passes, takes the future composition of her population 
into her own hands. In this she is following the 
example of the Dominions, to say nothing of the United 
States. It should be added that the Preamble of the 
Bill declares that the measure is designed mainly to 
safeguard the interests of the African native to Kenya. 


THE TANGIER SETTLEMENT 


Considering our serious differences with France, it is 
most agreeable to be able to state that a compromise 
which solves in an equitable manner the difficult prob- 
lem of the status of Tangier is now well in sight. While 
the point on which France insisted and which long de- 
layed a settlement—the maintenance of the sovereignty 
of the Sultan of Morocco over the Tangier zone—has 
been accepted, this has been satisfactorily qualified by 
the neutralization of the zone during war and by the 
affirmation of the principle of the Open Door. Further, 
Tangier is to have a large measure of autonomy in the 
establishment of a Municipal Assembly. Hitherto the 
port has been controlled by the local Diplomatic Corps ; 
and the amicable settlement of the questions is a feather 
in the cap of professional diplomacy. Further com- 
ment on the settlement must be reserved until all its 
particulars are fully known, but as the thing stands 
there is reason for congratulation, especially to Mr. 
Arnold Robertson, our Minister at Tangier, and one of 
the two youngest Ministers in the service, to whose 
knowledge, patience and diplomacy this success is 
largely due. 
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Honesty and _ Policy 


CONFLICTING ISSUES BEFORE THE NATION 
RIVAL PROGRAMMES AND PARTY CRIES 
THE STILL, SMALL VOICE 


‘““PROGRESS WITH CAUTION 


HE war’s aftermath has made many forget that 

there is such a person as John Bull. Jack-of-all- 

trades has usurped his place. Commonsense and 
fair dealing are out of fashion when public opinion is 
dictated by a syndicate of the daily Press which would 
fain govern England; but John Bull does exist, per- 
ceptible if invisible. 

The main issue of this election is clear as daylight, 
though extraneous factors are being sedulously im- 
ported into it. A great nation that lives by export 
finds her home-manufactures paralysed and by conse- 
quence a host of workmen unemployed. Doles have 
replaced industry—doles that are vicious bribes and 
corrupters of character. What are the causes, what 
the remedies propounded for this catastrophe? 

The Labour Party says, in so many words, that 
Capitalism is the cause and Robbery is the cure. The 
Liberals assert that, whatever the cause, their ‘‘ prin- 
ciples ’’—-whatever these have come to mean—are the 
cure. The Conservatives say that contracted markets 
are the immediate cause and that some protection for 
part of our home-trade. will multiply employment. A 
toll on dumped imports will enable us to benefit agri- 
culture and to forward productive wealth, while Im- 
perial preference would prove a progressive supplement. 
What thinks John Bull? Policy, he thinks, should be 
tested by Honesty. He holds more by men than by 
measures. ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin,’’ he says to himself, ‘‘ has 
nothing to gain and much that he may lose by putting 
things to the touch and bringing them to daylight.’’ 
John Bull cries ‘‘ Trust ’’ to his watch dog. ‘‘ Give 
him a chance,’’ he says, ‘‘ he means well for Eng- 
land and it is high time that England should consider 
herself instead of always bowing and scraping to the 
foreigner. Give him his chance; if his modest remedies 
should not work well, if England’s labourers should not 
work well, we can always change our machine. Mr. 
Baldwin admits that. He is a sportsman. Liberals 
and Socialists have done precious little for me. It has 
all been jabber and gum. Give Mr. Baldwin a chance.”’ 
Thus, we take it, muses the silent John. Let us, in 
our turn, probe the disease and the practitioners. 


THE CausES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Of course the lack of purchasing-power abroad is one 
reason for unemployment, but it is not the root- 
cause. There are many, both in Europe and 
our Colonies, who are ready to buy, but not 
at our price. The main cause is the Labour 
Party itself, though all are too timid to say so. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his co-internationals re- 
garded the war merely as a bridge to the world-revolu- 
tion—in this country by ‘‘ Constitutional ’’ fraud, in 
foreign countries by force. He and his fellows have 
infected Trade Unionism with the Bolshevik influenza ; 
in all their plans they stipulate for relations with Soviet 
Russia. 

One illustration is worth many arguments, 
and it was lately used by a Newcastle candidate. 
Years ago a lady and a gentleman were travelling in 
a first-class carriage, then unprovided with adequate 
lights. They were perfectly prim and perfectly proper. 
In one of the long tunnels through which they passed 
a slight shifting of position was heard, but after they 
emerged they were prim and proper as before. One 
of the passengers, however, observed a torquoise ear- 
ring in the beard of the gentleman. There you have 


AND WEALTH BY WORK” 


Mr. Sidney Webb and the repudiations of Russia. We 
are faced with the Marxian pest. When Mr. 
MacDonald holds up delicate hands of horror at un- 
employment, we may say to him, ‘‘ Go to Geneva; 
thou art the man.”’ 

A contributory cause, too, is the Lloyd George policy 
which, during the war, bribed labour by extravagant 
wages, then doped them with doles, connived at Mac- 
Donaldism at home and, by blowing hot and cold, 
embroiled us with France. If it were not so tragic, 
how amusing would be Mr. Lloyd George’s effronteries 
about his own popularity with the French. What 
fictions are his facts! He holds up Holland to our 
gaze. Holland is a free trade country: true, 
but her imports and exports balance each other. 
We ought never, he tells us, to have paid America 
till we ourselves were repaid. Morally, we re- 
paid America because we are honest and indepen- 
dent, ,and if Mr. Lloyd George’s economics are 
correct, our high export of gold to the United States 
would immediately have evoked heavy imports of 
American goods. Have they? He takes no account 
of conditions, but only of conventions. And he 
asserts that in proportion to our output we are still 
the greatest exporters in the world. If he ever studies 
anything except Liberal ‘‘ principles,’’ let him study 
Italy, who during the last two years has enlarged her 
export trade enormously, and is still further enlarging 
it, by a system of fair trade and reciprocal treaties— 
the system which Peel favoured and Mr. Baldwin seeks 
to restore. Why has Italy of late so thriven? Be- 
cause Mussolini has extirpated the cancer of Bol- 
shevism, the recurrence of engineered strikes, and the 
dead weight of unemployment. 


THe Noan’s ARK OF FREE TRADE 


It is idyllic to witness the renewal of love after the 
quarrels of lovers, and to watch Mr. Asquith’s embrace 
of his former assassin who led Mrs. Asquith on to the 
Paisley platform amid the bagpipes of ‘‘ Jolly good 
fellows.’’ Mr. Asquith still mumbles the old oracular 
shibboleths in his best Union Debating Society form. 
If these are ‘‘ principles,’ England has little use for 
the luxury. In these days of the Deluge, how comfort- 
able to be Noah in his sacred Ark of Free Trade and 
Liberalism—the Patriarch, by the by, who imposed no 
duty on wine after the waters had subsided. How 
charming to welcome the Lloyd Georgian dove with 
his badge of peace after a week’s transit of the Atlantic, 
suggesting a stock of nautical metaphors. Sing hey 
for the ‘‘ Jolly Roger ’’ and ‘‘ Below Hatches ’’?! But 
how about ‘‘ Above Board ’’? 

So on the one hand we have ‘‘ Capital Levy”’ 
with benevolent ladies persuading us there will be ‘‘no 
more taxes,’? and the feminine confusion be- 
tween money and wealth, and, on the other, the 
far from capital levities of Mr. Lloyd George and 
the worn dogmas of Cobdenism. Mr. Churchill, it 
must be owned, has done better, for though he relies 
on imagination, he refutes the Labour Party q by 
demonstrating to Labour that it receives a full equiva- 
lent for indirect taxation through the mass of expen- 
sive amenities which it enjoys. 

It is common knowledge that the free trade of Peel, 
which hit the farmer and pampered the manufacturer, 
was a fair-weather expedient to suit expanding 
markets, and was firmly believed to be a gospel to 
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convert the world. The world has not been converted,’ 


and so little was it adapted to stress and storm that it 
is the manufacturers themselves who now need it. How 
many of the perplexed voters realize that reciprocal 
treaties are levers for international bargains which a 
national Trade Union should be the first to favour? A 
discriminating tariff is no mere umbrella. 

Many years ago an intelligent foreigner expressed 
his surprise that our Budgets were always political, 
that the national welfare was thus constantly sacrificed 
to party interest and partisan vengeance. There is no 
religion in fiscal mechanisms. Is it not high time that 
the policy of rigid adherence should be replaced by 
the honesty of independent patriotism? Union makes 
force. Not the reunion of fussy factions, but the 
national union which works for all. Honesty is the 
best Policy. 

Honesty is a plant that shows a white flower and 
under a green exterior nourishes a transparent pod. It 
differs wholly from the drab pampas grass of modern 
Liberalism, and the red-hot pokers of an exotic Labour 
Party. Let us for a moment examine the last two 
varieties in the flora of politics. 


Coa.uiTion: A RAKE’s PROGRESS 


New-style Liberalism is coloured by the Coalition, 
when real principles retired under a common danger. 
But even during the war the cosmopolitan neutrality of 
Liberalism prevailed over the constructiveness of Dis- 
raelian Conservatism. The Liberals in frequent excur- 
sions yielded or contributed to the Socialist idealogues, 
who by no means correspond to the aspirations of aver- 
age hand-labour. The Liberals reinaugurated a Rake’s 
Progress of financial extravagance, with which they 
combined a meddlesomeness of control at once 
aggravated and aggravating. That beer which, 
as the wine of the country, empowers English 
Labour, was made artificially dear. Amusement 
was penalized by a tax, refreshment stultified by 
regulation. Initiative, individuality, were’ every- 
where crippled save in a seditious Ireland. Super- 
numerary offices were multiplied like mushrooms and 
incapacity and subservience were exalted and rewarded. 

The heroes who had saved us were left to the tender 
mercies of Government departments that grudged every 
penny unlavished on their incompetent selves. The 
franchise was degraded so as to bring greed and ignor- 
ance into the scale. Agriculture was tinkered with 
under a mask of encouragement but with no real result 
save the enforced over-payment of casual labour. 
No reform of the Labour Party’s systematic invalida- 
tion of industry was suffered, and the despotic Trade 
Unions were allowed to exercise their double allegiance. 
Education was planned on an unproductive scale of 
unparalleled extravagance. Protest was gagged, and 
it was the fashion to represent the claims of half-baked 
internationalism as of a growth normally English. In 
every respect growth and running to seed were identi- 
fied. Election promises were broken, and the recon- 
struction of Europe was entrusted to the costly League 
of Nations. Ireland was betrayed and loyalty became 
a laughing stock. 


CONSERVATISM GAGGED 


No wonder that the well-meaning and suffer- 
ing Mr. Bonar Law was praised by the bed- 
fellows of adversity. His patience and good nature, 
his desire for unity at any price, saved their reputation 
and covered their nakedness. Mr. Lloyd George was 
constant to nothing and nobody but Bolshevized Russia, 
and his metaphors ran riot in his daily metamorphoses. 
It was then ‘‘ bursting corn-bins,’’ ‘‘life-boats,’’ ‘‘suns 
rising in dark valleys,” just as now it is ‘‘ skies crim- 
soned with the blasts of furnaces.” ‘‘ Fudge,” said 


Mr. Burchell in Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ A 
plain question. may well be put: Would any business 
man entrust his business to the management of such a 
director? Yet the British Empire is the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. 


Meanwhile Mr. Asquith, an’ injured innocent, sulked 
in his peace-tent and propagated his antiques. He 
was a pontifical nobody in the face of journalistic busy- 
bodies. And a pontifical nonentity he remains. The 
Conservatives were powerless under the Coalition, but 
to do them justice, they promised nothing. Again and 
again Mr. Lloyd George was creating catastrophe and 
then pushing himself forward as its only redeemer. He 


‘resembles those doctors who tell their patients that they 


are dying. If they recover it is he, of course, who has 
healed them. If they die, it is he who predicted it. 
The country was mesmerized. 

But it was the Radicals who profited. The ‘ Reac- 
tionaries,” that is to say those who reacted against 
ignorant omnipotence, were hushed. The neutrals 
were the sport of pressure, the Messieurs Facing Both 
Ways whom Radicals could exploit, with whom they 
could compound. Character, however, remained with 
the Conservatives alone, though their character was 
muzzled. 

What do the Liberals now promise? They promise 
nothing that the Conservatives do not promise with 
better warrant for performance, except as regards the 
fiscal question. As regards the means towards prac- 
tical production the Liberals prescribe the formula that 
ill-fitted 1903, when they squashed it by intriques both 
internal and external. As regards the Continer:tal out- 
look which largely they caused by a fussy vacillation, 
they have nothing to offer but ‘‘ Democracy.” 


Wuat Lasour OFFERS 


And what does the Labour Party offer? It offers a 
bribe none the less dangerous because it is flagrant. 
Materially it amounts to this: ‘‘ The Conservatives 
offer you the orthodoxy that preceded Free Trade. The 
Liberals offer you nothing, for they profess to respect 
property. We care nothing for conditions. By our 
logic let the French conquer us, because in 1066 the 
Normans did so. Circumstances mean nothing to us. 
Anything orthodox is heresy. We prefer the Book of 
Numbers to the Book of Wisdom. We offer you a 
division of land, and a confiscation of capital which will 
cancel the National Debt by appropriating not a half 
of its present amount, and distributing it to our friends. 
We have instructed the flats of philanthropy to 
announce that there will be no more taxes. But that 
is of course our cosmopolite flummery. There will be 
rates and taxes galore to support a crisis that must 
expel or extinguish capital and ruin the credit that 
carries English industry. We tell you that Capital and 
Income are the same. That, of course, is our 
philosophy. But capital is saved income. Without 
thrift capital ceases, and with capital, income. But the 
world-state will be inaugurated if unholy Russia pre- 
vails. In the mid-’nineties honest John Burns told Not- 
tingham that thrift was a trick perpetrated by knaves 
on dupes. Let us eat and drink, Vogue la galére.’’ 

And on the Socialist side what do they offer? 
Universal friendship till someone cannot stand it. Uni- 
versal agreement, when humanity disagrees; class- 
hatred under the egis of brotherhood ; a forced equality 
that will dissolve the world. They proffer the king- 
doms of the world to the man in the street if he will 
only worship the Satan of Bolshevism. 


Wuat CONSERVATISM OFFERS: PROGRESS WITH 
CAUTION AND WEALTH BY WoRK 


And then intervenes the still small voice of Conser- 
vatism that offers progress with caution and wealth by 
work. It has been perhaps hitherto too still and too 
small. It is ‘‘a penny plain.’’ It has not yet shown that 
if honest work and national honour be magnified, there 
will be immense savings through the abolition of 
Liberalism, dishonouring doles, and the prevention of 
Bolshevism’s dole gigantic. It has another small weak- 
ness in its armour. Mr. Baldwin has prophesied a rise 
in wages. How can wages advance when the Trade 
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Union scale already decrees four-pounds-ten a week for 
a publisher’s mechanical packer? Wages must be ad- 
justed to conditions. But under his scheme these con- 
ditions would at least be real and progressive. There 
would be career by energy. And in each case a choice 
would be left to the individual. Liberalism controls, 
the Socialist compels, the Conservatives persuade. 

As regards the Franco-German muddle, we are at the 
parting of the ways. Let English commonsense 
decide. But in no case will we bow the knee to the 
new Press Trust. A newspaper proscription is 
intolerable. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, November ag. 


UST for this week the citizens of this country 
J czas to be ordinary men and women and become 

electors, and in that capacity are harangued, 
advertised to, written at, beseeched, threatened and 
wheedled from all sides. As it happens, most elec- 
tors are not politicians, and know really very little 
about the controversies they are suddenly asked to 
take part in as judges and assessors. But since we 
are committed to the extremely odd method of ascer- 
taining the collective wisdom of the country by the 
counting of heads, irrespective of what is in them, 
it is well that the plain citizen who desires only to be 
allowed to live in some degree of comfort and security 
should be given all the assistance possible by the 
people engaged in the business of politics. 

* * * 

The first thing that is apparent is that people do not 
vote as they are told to by their newspapers. If there 
is such a thing as the average voter, I should say. 
that the qualities in statesmanship that most appeal 
to him are straightness and honesty. We have had 
such doses of cleverness, such demonstrations of the 
ghastly kind of mess that mere cleverness is capable 
of producing in national and international affairs, that 
what we want above all things is a Government that 
is honest, which says what it means and means what 
it says. In the three parties now claiming the votes 
of the electors, Conservatism and Labour can both 
be regarded as sincere. I do not now speak of the 
extreme left of the Labour Party, with its destructive 
economic programme, but of Labour itself, and the 
kind of constitutional outlook that is represented by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. My own view is that if 
politics take their right trend in England, Labour and 
Conservatism will draw closer together; and it may 
even be that Labour, rightly educated and led, and 
freed from its dire entanglements of economic theory, 
may be the future guardian of Conservatism in Eng- 
land. I, for one, would never oppose such a develop- 
ment. At the moment, however, it is very far from 
being a possibility; it is no more than a dream, and 
the Labour Party and the Conservative Party, like 
the lion and the unicorn, are fighting for the consti- 
tutional crown of England, one to preserve it and one 
to destroy it. But both Labour and Conservatives 
differ from Liberalism in this: that their programmes 
are both immediately practical, and deal with the 
urgent problem of utilizing the material resources of 
the country with a view to improvement in the con- 
ditions of life among its population. Here again their 
methods of dealing with these resources are entirely 
different. It will not escape responsible voters that 
the Labour Party aspire to seize a very large propor- 
tion of the country’s wealth, and themselves decide 
how it shall be spent. It means that they think they 
know better than the individual how to spend the 
individual’s money for his benefit. That is a daring 
assumption, and the immediate test of it is: Are you 
prepared to hand over half of your savings to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues in the cer- 
tainty that you will get more benefit from them than 


if you retained them and administered them yourself? 
If you cannot answer that question in the affirmative 
I am afraid, whatever your leanings, you must not 
vote for Labour. 

* * 

Conservatism says that an alteration in the fiscal 
system will stimulate trade. We all know that trade 
needs stimulating very badly; no one else has brought 
forward any practical proposal for stimulating it; and 
Mr. Baldwin, with singular honesty and straightfor. 
wardness, comes to the country and says, ‘‘ Let us at 
least try whether by treating other countries as they 
treat us we cannot improve things.” I am net my- 
self capable of any passionate feeling about Free 
Trade or Protection. The best information I can get 
on the subject is that the Free Trade rules are prob- 
ably the best that could be drawn up for the playing 
of the game of international commerce; but that it 
is no good continuing to play the game if you are the 
only person who observes the rules; and for that 
reason I am whole-heartedly in favour of a considered 
and skilfully thought-out experiment in the direction 
of Protection. One thing that is certain is that the 
last word of wisdom has not been arrived at on this 
subject ; and when I find people writing and speaking 
as though it had, and defending an economic theory 
as though it were a religious faith, I begin to have 
my doubts as to its soundness. 

* * * 

Between these two parties Liberalism, in an atmo- 
sphere of alleged good-fellowship and brotherliness 
which implies a bitter contempt of everyone who does 
not subscribe to its theories, offers a kind of bleak 
philosophy in place of a practical programme. There 
are Liberal idealists; but Mr. Lloyd George is in no 
sense a Liberal of the ideal school. He is the 
materialist who uses idealism as a means to a mate- 
rial end. Mr. MacDonald sees materialism as a means 
to an ideal end. That is a fine conception, and I, for 
one, have no quarrel with it; but when I look at the 
matter in the light of practical politics I find that 
there is a terrible gap between the uses of the material 
and the achievement of the ideal—an abyss, in fact, 
in which the country might very well perish before it 
could scramble out on the other side. That is where 
Conservatism is so sound and necessary a part of the 
political life of this country. It is like the keel of a 
boat, tending always to bring it back to a condition 
of stability. It is right that there should be specu- 
lation and experiment, and we owe mwch to the dis- 
contented and the daring spirits in any community. 
But we do not want them to take charge. The boat 
should heel to the wind, but it must come back to 
its bearings when the squall is over; and it is the great 
function of Conservatism, after a long and stormy 
period, to bring the country back to the normal— 
even at the risk of its being humdrum—routine of 
life and work. 

* * 

So the best advice that I can give to the bewildered 
voter, when he has listened to every voice, is to 
examine himself about what it is he really wants for 
himself and the country. If he wants honest govern- 
ment he had better not record his vote in favour of 
the strange combination of the Liberal leadership that 
is being offered to the country. If he wants Social- 
ism, the confiscation of his earnings with the idea 
of a large and rather disagreeable Utopia being built 
and furnished with them, if he desires to see all the 
great industries of the country misconducted as only 
state-ownership knows how to misconduct them, then 
he should support the Labour candidate. He is quite 
probably honest, and certainly disastrous. But if the 
voter desires to give the crippled life of the country a 
chance to recover, and the stability of our foreign 
relations to be maintained and improved; above all, 
if he still believes in individual freedom, then he has 
no choice but to support the Conservative candidate. 

Fitson Younc. 
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OUR ELECTION DAY 
By HELEN. HAMILTON 


NTIL the great Day dawned, nobody had taken 
| pains to woo our suffrages. One candidate, it 
is true, had made a half-hearted attempt to 
hold a meeting in our midst, but had been frustrated by 
a local notability of a different political colour. We 
felt neglected; a little affronted. After all, we had 
votes, or some of us. There was no gainsaying that. 
“If them doan’t take no notice o’ we, us wun’t take 
no notice o’ they,’’ we threatened darkly. But on the 
morning of the election we woke to find ourselves 
sought after, our presence at the polling-booth, situated 
two miles away, most ardently entreated and desired. 
Motors, large and small, a perfect host of them, buzzed 
up and down our two quiet little roads, dwindling sud- 
denly into narrow lanes, where usually we could walk 
blind-folded in the certainty of running into nothing 
more dangerous than a stray cow or two. Strangers 
appeared coyly among us, and, accosting us, begged 
us to vote for their candidate. We refused to commit 
ourselves. ‘‘ ’Tis best,’’ we said, ‘‘ an’ then nobody 
carn’t tork.’’ 

Meanwhile, the sudden unwonted stir and animation 
pervading our village pleased and gratified us greatly. 
We stood on our doorsteps, looked over our garden 
gates and walls; stopped working (an excuse to do this 
is always welcome and made the most of), watching it 
all, guessing at the ownership of the cars, and criticiz- 
ing the appearance, deportment and general get-up of 
the canvassers. It was our first contested election; 
therefore, the first opportunity our women had had of 
voting. They were much in _ request, flattered, 
fawned upon. But one remained adamant in her re- 
fusal to vote: ‘‘ I been a respectable woman orl me 
life, an’ I wun’t,’’ she replied with cold dignity to every 
sort of entreaty. Crushed and baffled, canvasser after 
canvasser crept away. But dotty old Dick, our oldest 
inhabitant, had no such reluctance. Wearing a 
“ swallow-tail’’ on the top of an officer’s tunic, he 
was seated in senile triumph, outside our emporium, 
in a large and resplendent car, waiting to be conveyed 
to the polling-station. He had tottered round all the 
waiting cars, and having made a close and careful in- 
spection, selected one that took his fancy and climbed 
with difficulty into it. And there he sat, a huddled 
heap, a proud smile illuminating his vacant old face. 
“Do ’ee know wot ’ee ’as to do, Dick?’’ somebody 
asked facetiously. He smiled on, apparently oblivious to 
the question. 

Inside the emporium, Mrs. White, the owner’s wife, 
was in a wild state of flutter, her whole face suffused 
in a bright scarlet flush. Mr. White, too, was obvi- 
ously excited and perturbed. ‘‘ Of course, you’re 
going to take Mrs. White to vote this afternoon,”’ a 
customer was saying. ‘‘ Early-closing day! Every- 
thing arranged by the Prime Minister to suit her con- 
venience! ’’ Mr. White laughed and blushed behind a 
large hand. ‘‘ That’s wot I’m on at ’er about,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ I keep tellin’ ’er she must vote; it’s the 
chance of a life-time.’’ ‘‘ Well, I can’t see it like 
that, Bill,’’ his wife protested. ‘‘ I doan’t know 
nothink about politics. You know I doan’t so much 
as read the paper.’’ ‘‘ Still, you oughter vote, as you 
’as one. Now’s yer chance. You mayn’t never ’ave 
another. Oo’s ter know wot’ll ’appen afore next elec- 
tion day?’ Mrs. White sighed. ‘‘ Might be dead 
an’ gorn,’’ she admitted. 

‘* Well then, I say, you go. I'll mind the shop. 
Won’t take you long; there and back by motor.”’ 
** But I ain’t never been in one, an’ I doan’t want ter 
begin. I’m afeared on ’em,’’ she objected. Mr, White 
smiled indulgently. ‘‘ You won’t mind as soon as yer 
in it,’’ he said comfortingly. Finally Mrs. White, 
after a tearful farewell to husband and family, con- 
sented to go. When she got inside the polling-sta- 
tion, she afterwards said, she ‘‘ come over that queer 
and felt that confused ’’ that she didn’t know which 


name she put the cross against, but she had an idea it 
was the one that came first. If so, it was not the 
name of the candidate for whom Mr. White and the 
owner of the car had intended her to vote. 

The rest of the women rather enjoyed the experience. 
A new excitement; free motor-drives; a chance of a 
gossip with friends seldom seen in the other village. 


'“* Shouldn’t mind an election once a twelvemonth,’’ 


commented one. A certain number of suffrages were 
lost through a deficiency in elementary tact and discre- 
tien on the part of those responsible for conveying the 
voters to the poll. Here, it may be remarked, none of 
us would dream of voting unless we were ‘‘ fetched ”’ 
in some sort of vehicle, a motor for preference. We 
don’t believe in giving something for nothing. Thus a 
vote has to be paid for in some shape or form. The 
leading lights of the village, in some cases, instead of 
being ‘‘ fetched ”’ first, and in the best cars, were not 
called for till late in the afternoon, and then only by 
two-seaters, long after people of lesser social status, 
such as farm-labourers, had been duly taken there and 
back in luxurious Rolls-Royces. This want of proper 
deference gave high umbrage, and the insulted unani- 
mously refused, at first, to record their votes at all. 
‘* Not likely,’’ they declared haughtily, ‘‘ arter Tom, 
’e been took, an’ Jim too, an’ Em. Us bain’t a-goin’ 
now. Let un go without, an’ if t’other chap gets in, 
sarve ’em all right.’’ Abject apologies and feminine 
cajolery eventually induced the miller and one or two 
of our more prominent residents to relent, but others 
remained in their dudgeon and turned disdainful backs 
on a whole fleet of cars awaiting their good pleasure. 
The shepherd had a private joke which he immensely 
enjoyed. He went to the poll in a motor flying one 
colour and voted for the candidate of the other. ‘‘ But 
I didn’t tell t’chap wot druv me till ’e got me back,”’ 
he explained, and, putting his hands on his hips, roared 
with laughter. ‘‘ But votin’s thirsty work,’’ he added. 
‘* T’ship (sheep) can wait. I be goin’ up top.’’ 

He tipped a knowing wink at his audience, and 
lurched off. Nor did he go alone to the inn. There 
were others who agreed with him that voting is decid- 
edly thirst-forming. 


TWO KINDS OF TRIFLE 
By Ivor Brown 
The Importance of Being Earnest. By Oscar Wilde. Theatre 


Royal, Haymarket. 
Dulcy. By George Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Criterion. 


\ K maha flimsiest play has proved his most 
durable. To find the amiable Mr. Worthing 
he went on holiday by Victoria Station (the 

Brighton line) and the South Coast Bubble that he blew 

remains to float exquisitely lighter than air above 

the frowsty fury of modern farce. Nowadays few 
people deny genuine quality to his trifle, but Mr. Shaw, 
reviewing it in this journal nearly twenty-nine years 
ago, could not see much in it beyond mechanical rib- 
tickling. Mr. Shaw, it should be remembered, had 
not undergone the gruelling discipline of witnessing 
the American rib-ticklers that are dumped on the 

London stage to-day. Had he just been calling, for 

instance, on ‘ Dulcy,’ he would not have been so super- 

cilious about Wilde’s Algy. In 1895 Algy met a bear. 

Now he meets potential bears reduced to most civil 

growling, by such bear-tamers as ‘ Dulcy.’ To-day’s 

critic, emerging from typhoons of tomfoolery, inevit- 
ably breathes the cold, still air of Wilde’s invention 

‘* with sparking and delight.”’ 

That ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’ is worth 
constant revival is agreed. But how to revive it? ‘‘ It 
is dated,” says one; ‘‘ it is pure ninety-five. There- 
fore it is a costume piece.’’ ‘‘It is ageless,’’ says 
another; ‘‘ therefore play it tailored as you will. The 
play is pure nineteen-twenty-three and may be dressed 
as such.”” In which connexion it is well to recall that 
Mr. Shaw tossed it back into the ’seventies. ‘‘ The 
punning title and several of the more farcical passages 
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recall the epoch of the late H: J. Byron. The whole 
has been varnished, and here and there veneered, by 
the author of ‘A Woman of No Importance ’; but the 
general effect is that of a farcical comedy dating from 
the ’seventies, unplayed during that period because it 
was too clever and too decent, and brought up to date 
as far as possible by Mr. Wilde in his now completely 
formed style.’’ Other critics of 1895, as Mr. Shaw 
observed, were calling the piece ultra-modern and de- 
riving it from ‘ Arms and the Man.’ Its intellectual 
chronology appears to be about as certain as the date 
of Homer or the Neanderthal Man. Let us leave it 
without a spiritual birth-day. 

In one respect, however, the play is generally old, 
a collector’s piece. That is as a bourgeois-baiting im- 
plement. When Mr. Aldous Huxley is rolling respect- 
ability in his ‘ Antic Hay,’ it is impossible to see much 
audacity in Wilde’s prods at the proprieties. The 
elder used a pin, the junior takes a pitch-fork and as 
shock-transmitters the cynical fops of Wilde are 
nothing when matched with the brain-sick fauns of Mr. 
Huxley. That side of smart letters has certainly been 
developed since the ’nineties. Not the most modest 
maiden aunt at a matinée will now see much naughti- 
ness in such assertions as that in matrimony three is 
company and two is none. We have long ago assimi- 
lated such nourishment as that. 

The play then may be taken as neither of the ’seven- 
ties, nor of the ’nineties, nor of to-day. It is comedy 
absolute; or, if you maintain the plot to be too fan- 
tastical for comedy, it is farcé on gilded stilts, farce of 
formal cut. As such it must have the acting that it 
is not of any moment; assuredly it must not have the 
mumbled, gabbled naturalism that is the up-to-date 
vehicle of comedy. It is to be played with high artifice 
and courtly style. The characters are not to be known 
as friends, but to be admired as exquisite impossibili- 
ties. They are wit embodied; they know they are 
wits; they are proud to be wits. Therefore let them 
apply an intensive cultivation to their wit, pointing 
every sentence and giving to this salted, sprightly 
dialogue its due of emphasis and style. 

The Haymarket production, which carried the dress 
of to-day, had unstylistic moments. During the first 
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act I dreaded a complete relapse into realism, but dur- 
ing the evening the players steadily pulled themselves 
up and discovered a technique for the starched make. 
believe that it all is. That was on the first night, and 
I doubt not that by now they have their stateliness pat. 
Mr. Leslie Fober, as Worthing, was the offender dur. 
ing Act I; during the succeeding acts he cooled to his 
work in just the right way and we had the frozen 
humour that was wanted. Wilde’s epigrams should 
glitter like icicles in the mind, untainted by any thaw 
of feeling. Mr. Deverell was good throughout ; he has 
played many farcical parts of late in which he has been 
forced, by lack of matter, to exploit personal foibles 
such as a falsetto laugh designed to be the sign and 
symbol of fatuity. But now, with serviceable matter 
to work upon, he substituted manner for mannerism 
and was an actor. The Cecily of Miss Nancy Atkin 
was delicious, not only to look at, but to listen to, an 
excellent thing, but rare, among our younger actresses. 

If I remember rightly, ‘ Dulcy ’ evoked a heartier 
laugh at its premiére than did ‘The Importance.’ 
There was a reason for that. Modern audiences are 
well broken in to Dulcy and her kind. People knew 
where to laugh, whereas by Wilde they were puzzled 
because he wrote English instead of spluttering slang. 
‘ Dulcy ’ has horse-power and a certain high frequency 
of facetiousness. It is hustled along by a caste of cap- 
able players all representing abominable people. It is 
a slapdash comedy of bad manners, and an audience 
will more readily deride the farcical capers of bad 
manners than enjoy the comic graces of good ones. 

The piece concerns an American house-party wherein 
the. hostess, Dulcy, giggles her way into a hundred 
blunders and ends up by landing the fish she is pursu- 
ing, namely, a rubicund plutocrat with capital to be won 
for Dulcy’s husband and a daughter to be won for 
Dulcy’s brother. The house-party is duly garnished 
with ‘‘ character parts ’’ and kept on the boil for three 
acts. Mr. Morton Selten turned the plutocrat’s part 
into a good music-hall turn and grew adorably irasci- 
ble. He is a genuine comedian in just the sense that 
racing experts write about genuine horses. He went all 
out and won. Without him the piece would not even 
have been vulgar. 


Verse 
THE PEEPSHOW 


Mr. Lloyd George shrieks : 
‘* Haste, put a penny in the slot, 

Grand automatic figures, 

(Figures of speech re-cooked red-hot), 
Shall work like ninety niggers. 

Their daily bread is Daily Mail, 

Their unpaid wages never fail, 

And all from trading on Free Trade— 
My cinematic figures.” 


Mr. Asquith creaks : 
‘* Think, drop a penny in my slot, 

These automatic figures 

Are Wait-and-See statistics, not 
Mere miners, weavers, diggers, 

But loving Liberals who thrive 

On never being Conservative, 

Without much work they somehow smirk, 
My autocratic figures.” 


Mr. MacDonald squeaks : 
‘* Here! Push two pennies in our slot. 

These automatic figures 

Are Webb’s and mine—a pair divine, 
Inspired by Russian rigours. 

Enriched you'll stand with cash and land 

Where nothing will be contraband 

But Labour, Love and Liberty— 
Those acrobatic figures.” 


Mr. Baldwin speaks : 
‘* I drop my pennies in your slot. 

Starved, automatic figures, 

This foreign rot may go to pot, 
And all its market-riggers. 

I scorn to dazzle your desires, 

I beg you, dance no more on wires 

Or listen to the base town-criers, 

I bid you to be fellow-souls, 
Not automatic figures.” 


W. S. 


XUM 
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BRAINS AND NO-BRAINS 


By DyNnELEY HussEy 


apply so full-blooded a word to such anemic stuff, 

of works by the self-styled ‘‘ Avant Garde ”’ of 
music. It is well that it should have been so; for there 
is nothing like too much of a bad thing for sickening 
the appetite. We were given a good helping of dishes 
from the rival kitchens of France and Germany. The 
one was represented by the ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ of 
Schonberg; the other by the works of ‘‘ Les Six ” (or 
whatever number internal disagreements has reduced 
them to in the ten-little-nigger-boys fashion) and some 
naturalized foreigners, M. Prokofieff, Lord Berners and 
Stravinsky. M. de Falla somehow got mixed up with 
them, quite incongruously. 

The ‘ Pierrot Lunaire,’ though almost the earliest 
work of all, is by far the most difficult to comprehend ; 
and, since it is also of more importance than all the 
French works put together, let us deal with it first. Mr. 
Cecil Gray gives us the key to it when he says that in it 
‘‘the Romantic spirit satirizes itself, parodies its own 
heroic attitudes and postures, mocks at its own image, 
and scoffs derisively at its own achievements in a last 
paroxysm of supreme disillusion.’’ From the start, 
therefore, it is ruled out as a great and even as a per- 
fect work of art, since its root idea is entirely negative 
and it does not stand upon its own feet, but depends 
upon our knowledge of things external to itself. But it 
does not necessarily follow from this that it must neces- 
sarily be worthless. It stands, theoretically, in the same 
class as the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ or, to take a con- 
temporary example, Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s ‘ Mister 
Bosphorus.’ But while literature naturally employs 
its own medium for criticism of itself, music can hardly 
do so because it cannot express definite verbal ideas with 
any accuracy. We can have musical parody like the 
‘A la maniére de . . . ’ of Casella and Ravel, or Lord 
Berners’s ‘ Valses Bourgeoises.’ But, amusing as they 
are, they do not go beyond what any clever musician 
can do impromptu. Even taking the work at its 
face value, it is in any case as absurd to claim that the 
‘Pierrot ’ is the culmination of the Romantic Move- 
ment (which is far from being dead) as it would be to 
call Mr. Beerbohm’s ‘ Christmas Garland’ the crown 
of English imaginative literature. 

The real fault of the ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’ is that it is 
definitely ugly and unlikable. On paper it may have, 


L = week we had a veritable orgy, if one may 


for the theoretician, the kind of attraction that the - 


symbols of.a complicated problem have for the devotee 
of Higher Mathematics. But algebra made audible 
proves a hideous noise. Mr. Beerbohm’s parodies are 
in a manner constructively critical and, at least, amuse 
the cognoscenti mightily. Schénberg puzzles and dis- 
tresses even those who see what he is driving at. The 
performances last week were received with politeness ; 
no one *f made havoc ’’ with booing and whistling. 
But of all those whose opinions I have heard, not one 
could say more than that it was ‘‘ interesting.’’ Yet, 
for all his colocynthine—surely the right ‘‘ ninetyish ”’ 
word !—bitterness, Schénberg must be an arrant sen- 
timentalist ; the poems he has set are in the vein of 
the poorer imitators of Dowson—a Pierrot raving 
decadent platitudes to the moon. A certain dramatic 
effectiveness cannot be denied to some of the music. 
The ‘ Red Mass’ and ‘ The Crosses’ (but what a 
poem !) have a violent forcefulness which grips you by 
the throat; and in the last number of the cycle the 
music approaches to a commonplace beauty. 

So far as I could judge from two hearings, the 
performances were not perfect. The musicians suc- 
ceeded fairly well in fitting together he jig-saw puzzle 
of the score. But many of the composer’s minute in- 
structions were disregarded. The pianist never dared 
exceed a tame mezzo-forte; perhaps he was himself 
sensitive about the shower of discords he had to play. 
But in several numbers, when he should have ham- 
mered out the notes, we missed‘ the vehemence which 


the music obviously demanded. It was also a mistake 
that the singer, who had shown herself an excellent in- 
terpreter of Schumann, employed the French instead of 
the German language. We wanted broad vowels and 
harsh consonants instead of these delicate, narrow 
sounds. But, in truth, the sprech-gesang employed is 
quite the ugliest feature of the work. We are more or 
less inured to continual discords and take as little 
notice of them as of the noise in a tube-train. But 
this slurring up to and down from notes, which re- 
sembles the effect produced by altering the speed of a 
gramophone while it is playing, is the last word in 
hideous sound and becomes in the end irritatingly 
monotonous. 

But, if the ‘ Pierrot’ is an esthetic blunder, 
M. Prokofieff’s Pianoforte Concerto, which was played 
at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday, is founded upon a 
damnable error. ‘‘The composer,’’ we are told, ‘‘does 
not regard the concerto form as a means of conveying 
personal emotions of his own or calling forth the 
deeper feelings of the audience; he looks upon it as the 
ideal medium for giving utterance to decorative de- 
signs and combinations of sound of an absolutely 
musical character.’’ Was there ever such muddled 
thinking? For, if these sound-patterns do not appeal 
to the emotions, neither I nor anyone else can tell to 
what they do appeal. However, composers before 
M. Prokofieff have talked a deal of nonsense about their 
music without injuring its value. But unfortunately 
this Concerto is nothing, be it addressed to what it may. 
The measure of barbaric and rhythmical splendour it 
has, is entirely superficial, and the one or two good 
ideas in it are never worthily treated, being put aside 
in favour of the reiteration of some insignificant phrase. 
If you are going to repeat the same short sentence 
over and over again with slight variations of tone and 
pitch, it is more than ever important that it should 
contain something really worth saying. 

It was a relief to turn from this feeble stuff to the 
music of M. de Falla, whose ‘ Three-Cornered Hat’ 
was given at the same concert. I have already ques- 
tioned the association of this composer with the prat- 
tlers of the ‘‘ Avant Garde.’’ For he is a really 
constructive musician who bases his work upon the 
deep and ancient foundations of Spanish culture. The 
others have gone about parading the side-streets, like 
the urchins you may see with biscuit-box drums and 
penny trumpets, and imagine themselves to be leading 
a triumphant van-guard to future glory. But it is one 
of the duties of an advance-guard to keep in touch 
with the main body; De Falla and even Stravinsky 
have not forgotten that axiom. But the rest are con- 
tent to produce amusing gamineries like the ‘ Valses 
Bourgeoises ’ or ineptitudes like the Flute Sonatas— 
why ‘ Sonatas,’ O prophets of revolution and form- 
lessness?—of MM. Milhaud and Koechlin. My com- 
panion at the AZolian Hall expressed surprise that the 
name of Honegger was not included in the programme. 
He, I was assured, was at least a good musician. But 
we went on to the Philharmonic concert and heard the 
new ‘ Chant de Joie,’ under M. Ansermet. It was no 
worse, but only from inability to be so, than the things 
we had heard earlier in the evening. 

The ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’:at least gave one to think. 
Indeed, it is the product of an excess of brains over 
artistic imagination. The music played at the Zolian 
Hall had not in it enough grey matter to fill the skull 
of a mouse! 


@. The attention of Conservative Readers is 
specially drawn to the notice on p. 604. 


@. Next week’s issue of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW will be a Special Christmas Books 
number. 


@. Owing to lack of space, Letters to the Editor 
are this week held over, 
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ENGLISH SAILORS 


The Auxiliary Patrol. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 12s. 6d. net. 


Britain’s Lifeboats. By Major A. J. Dawson. 
With an introduction by H.R.H. The Prince 
of Wales. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


T is said that books relating to the Great War are 

out of favour, and maybe this is true. But it is not 
because we weary of deeds of heroism and devotion, 
nor is it because such books cover a period which has 
for all of us more or less unpleasant associations. It 
is rather because we are realizing that the war has 
failed in its purpose and has enhanced the very evils 
which it promised to cure; and therefore we are in- 
clined to dwell on the seamy side of that great struggle, 
on the opportunities missed, on the lives thrown away 
by folly and mismanagement and on the individuals 
who made the sacrifices of their fellows serve their own 
purposes and battened on the agony of civilization. For 
this reason it is possible that Mr. Keble Chatterton’s 
latest book will be read with more pleasure by our 
children than by their parents—which will be a pity, 
because the book is no whit inferior to its predecessors, 
and readers of the SarurDAY REviEw do not need to b« 
reminded that to say this of a book by Mr. Chatterton 
is praise indeed. © He gives us the history of the great 
ancillary organization which, starting from microscopic 
beginnings, was to reach out over the whole theatre 
of war and have the lion’s share in defeating the Ger- 
man submarine menace. This auxiliary force attracted 
to itself seafarers of every kind. There were retired 
naval officers, whose four-score years seemed ‘to them 
no obstacle, there were yachtsmen, there were Univer- 
sity rowing-men, and there were fishermen; and the 
craft comprised yachts, motor-boats, pleasure steamers 
and fishing-vessels: but the backbone were the fisher- 
men and their boats. And from Valentia to Bombay, 
from Capetown to Archangel, on Lake Tanganyika and 
on the canals of Flanders, at the gauntlet of The 
Narrows and in the hell of Zeebrugge, these men faced 
death by gun-fire, torpedo and mine. Their losses in 
lives and vessels were enormous, but that their services 
were in proportion no one who reads their record will 
deny. 

Major Dawson’s book, which is designed to stimu- 
late interest in the forthcoming centenary of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, is a model of its kind 
worthy alike of its theme and of its illustrious sponsor. 
This book, too, is the history of a war, but of a war un- 
demeaned by human frailty—a war between man at his 
highest and Nature at her worst. It is the story of 
an endeavour typically English; English in the volun- 
tary basis on which it has ever rested; English in its 
contempt for the dangers of the sea; English, above 
all, in that chivalry which prompts a man to regard the 
life of a fellow creature as a prize worth winning at the 
cost of hisown. Major Dawson tells us of Sir William 
Hillary, the founder of the Institution, who, at the age 
of sixty-three, sustained (but ignored) severe injuries 
in his second and successful attempt to rescue the crew 
of the Royal Mail Steamer, St. George, thereby earn- 
ing, not for the last time, the Institution’s gold medal. 
We read of the Whitby lifeboat’s crew who, between 
dawn and dark on February 9g, 1861, rescued the crews 
of five vessels. A sixth call came and these men, who 
had had throughout the day neither rest nor refresh- 
ment, promptly answered it—and all but one were 
drowned. We read, also, of the crew of the Ramsgate 
lifeboat, City of Bradford, who “‘ lay to.”’ in a howling 
gale throughout a long winter’s night in January, 
1881. Drenched to the skin, numbed with cold and 
syithout food or shelter, their sole support was the hope 
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that with dawn would come the opportunity of facing 
what to those aboard the wreck seemed certain death. 

It might have been thought that when war came the 
lifeboat crews would have been prevented from joining 
the forces or, alternatively, that the lifeboat service 
would have been paralysed. Actually neither of these 
things occurred, and there is go finer performance re- 
corded than that of the Cromer lifeboat, Louisa Heart. 
well, on January 9, 1917. Apart from the courage dis- 
played, it was an example of endurance which would 
have done credit to men in the full vigour of early 
manhood. But the average age of those who took part 
was “‘ at least fifty ’’ and we may assume that among 
them there were, as in the case of the Lowestoft crew 
which rescued the survivors of H.M.S. Pomona, “ old 
men, grey-haired and bent . . . afflicted with the at- 
tendant ills of old age.’’ 

Such deeds defy comment. It is sufficient with a 
full heart to say in the words of the coxswain of the 
City of Bradférd, that they are ‘‘ what might be ex- 
pected of English sailors.’’ And what is expected, 
nay, urgently required, of us is indicated in this book. 
Nor should we care to meet the man or woman who 
having read it could resist the impulse to bestow upon 
the Institution, according to his or her means, some 
mark of appreciation of these men who, in peace 
and war, have by their actions so gloriously enriched 
the story of our island race. 


THE ANATOMY OF SHAKESPEARE 


Part II. By J. M. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Shakespeare Canon. 
Robertson. Routledge. 


R. ROBERTSON renews his surgical operations 

on the Shakespearean canon, rather inspirited 
than otherwise by the dismay of the ‘‘ traditionists.”’ 
In this volume he takes three plays, ‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors ’ and ‘ Rich- 
ard II,’ whose purely Shakespearean authorship has 
been long contested, and finds in the first a re-draft 
of a play by Greene, in the second and third re-drafts 
of Marlowe. He then proceeds to consider the difficul- 
ties of belief in a single authorship of ‘ Measure for 
Mee="re ’ and decides that Shakespeare is here work- 
ing over a play of Chapman’s. 

It is hard to see why Mr. Robertson should be con- 
sidered a revolutionary in these matters or stir wrath 
among the steadfast admirers of Shakespeare. It is 
common knowledge that Elizabethan © dramatists 
worked on quite different methods from the modern 
playwright and that the manager of a company, having 
brought a play from one of his penmen, thought no 
harm was done to any by handing it over to another at 
another time for stiffening or revision. It is palpable as 
truth that double or treble authorship was a custom of 
the time, and it is scarcely desirable that in plays where 
Shakespeare’s genius fairly leaps from the page there 
are passages so wretched in content and so different 
in style that it is an insult to the master to believe that 
even in his worst moments he can have sunk so low. 
A case in point is the last scene of ‘ Richard II.’ That 
the creator of Richard can have composed that 
execrable jingle is simply incredible; nothing less be- 
comes this play than the leave-taking of it, and, if this 
be Shakespeare’s work, so much the less Shakespeare 
he. The point for scholarship is not whether we shall 
simply dub the whole Folio as authentic Shakespeare 
(that is no longer possible) but to decide with regard 
to the doubtful plays where we shall stop in our policy 
of sloughing away the unworthy and how we shall 
determine, if we are prepared to bother with the ques- 
tion, the name of the original authors whose work 
Shakespeare took over for his glorious repairs. 

On the first issue Mr. Robertson is too jealous a 
Shakespearean ; he cuts ruthlessly because he will at- 
tribute to the master nothing but the finest, Here !s 
a case in point, 
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Richard’s speech (‘ Richard II,’ vv.), writes Mr. 
Robertson, which so crudely begins: 
I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world 
And, for because the world is populous. 


And here is not a creature but myself. 
1 cannot do it: yet I’ll hammer it out, 


may be partly handled by him in its later lines. To 
us that speech seems purest Shakespeare and its sup- 
posed crudity seems an exquisite simplicity. Mr. 
Robertson suggests a Marlovian parallel to ‘‘ yet I'll 
hammer it out ”’ in 


And Barabbas, now search this secret out ; 
Summon thy senses; call thy wits together. 


That is not a parallel and there is no need for a 
parallel. Shakespeare poured the whole of his fan- 
tastical melancholy and brooding ezstheticism into 
Richard, and in any part of the play where Richard is 
truly Richard it is idle to suggest that he has not made 
the vision his own, a complete, unchallengeable work 
of art. Richard, with his thoughts on death, on sleep, 
on dreams, on music, is Shakespeare’s own and is per- 
fectly in the line of self-portraiture so brilliantly in- 
terpreted by Mr. Frank Harris. But, holding this 
view, we may accept without hesitation that here, as in 
other plays, the frame-work of the portrait is non- 
Shakespearean. 

To discover the personality of Shakespeare’s prede- 
cessors in the writing of the two-handed plays, Mr. 
Robertson applies the metric and stylistic criterion with 
a terrifying industry and ingenuity. He must have 
burrowed among the Elizabethans with the tireless 
energy of a weevil. The masses of circumstantial 
evidence which he accumulates to allot this scene to 
Marlowe unrevised and that to Greene or Chapman 
have an awesome bulk about them. Taken in isolation 
many of his parallels would be worthless. That 
‘* oyster-wench ” should occur only in ‘ Richard II’ and 
that ‘‘ oyster-wife”” is used by Marlowe in ‘ Faustus’ is 
a flimsy little coincidence when viewed singly. But Mr. 
Robertson deals in such coincidences by the scores and 
fifties, a process which, though not yielding decisive 
proof, substantiates his reasons for the allotment of the 
supposedly non-Shakespearean passages. 

On the whole Mr. Robertson is too self-confident. 
He relies too much on his own high pride in Shake- 
speare and his assumption that the master would never 
be lazy or tired or flat or wrong in judgment. Though 
Shakespeare cannot have composed such jigging bal- 
derdash as the final scene of ‘ Richard II,’ he may surely 
have written below his form at other times and fallen 
unconsciously into the poorer versification of his pre- 
decessors. Neither metric nor stylistic test can ever 
be absolute and the psychology of imitation is so com- 
plex that arguments from parallels must be very 
cautiously accepted. A writer may imitate another (1) 
as a conscious thief; (2) as a semi-conscious dealer in 
counterfeit ; and (3) quite unconsciously. The second 
case covers the writer, who, remembering that another 
has hit off some notable phrase or passage, thinks that 
he would like to make the same effect in a rather dif- 
ferent way, and then comes unwittingly far closer to 
the original than he intended and is so plagiarist in 
spite of himself. Unconscious imitation is, of course, 
an everyday occurrence in every kind of writing. The 
mind is bound to throw up from its stores of memory 
ideas and phrases and impressions of its past accumu- 
lation, and it does this without clear memory as to 
when and where these were first received. If we rule 
Shakespeare out of the category of conscious thieves, 
the other categories would still explain much of the 
parallelism between his work and that of his contem- 
poraries. To hold this is not to accept the whole 
‘‘ imitationist ’’ doctrine which attributes the entire 
Folio to Shakespeare and explains away all seemingly 
alien passages by a theory of mimicry. Mr. Robinson 
destroys that doctrine conclusively; our complaint 
against him is that he carries his own attributions of 
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alien authorship too confidently and sometimes too far, 
e.g., in the case of Richard’s speech mentioned above. 
In the analysis of these plays there is a good case for 
Agnosticism, which may seem timid but is in fact dis- 
creet. We may admire Mr. Robertson’s courage in 
his spirited rejection of the Agnostic’s point of view and 
we must certainly admire his diligence and resource in 
stating his ambitious case. 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 


Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1894-1901. By 


the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Rennell Rodd. Arnold. 
21S. net. 


HOEVER shall in the fullness of time set out to 

write the history of modern Egypt will assuredly, 
even if he have full and free access to official documents, 
be profoundly grateful for these illuminating memoirs. 
Nor will present readers fail to be interested by the 
authentic and intimate record, told in graceful and 
picturesque fashion, of eight most critical years. From 
1894 to 1901, Sir Rennell Rodd was second in com- 
mand to Lord Cromer during his masterly and master- 
ful administration of that difficult province. Apart 
altogether from the natural loyalty of a subordinate to 
his chief, Sir Rennell expresses with almost affectionate 
reverence an unbounded admiration for the great pro- 
consul, whose true greatness some of his countrymen 
have perhaps hardly as yet learned to appreciate. Made 
so by circumstances, he was undoubtedly autocratic, 
but when his life shall come to be written, it will be 
found that few have served their country so well or 
with such wholehearted singleness of purpose. He 
united sturdy commonsense with great fertility of re- 
source, and was entirely free from any motive of per- 
sonal ambition or of personal aggrandisement. ‘‘ He 
gave the best of his judgment and energy to the work 
he had undertaken. He rang as sound as a bell.’’ 

Sir Rennell’s estimate of Lord Kitchener is by no 
means so flattering. Though frankly recognizing his 
great qualities, he is sufficiently candid as to his 
defects, above all his secretiveness and reserve, his 
arbitrary temperament, his curiously tortuous methods 
and ‘‘ his inveterate habit of not placing his cards on 
the table with perfect frankness.’”” The Sirdar ‘‘ had 
in those days no intimate friends. Many admired him. 
Very few liked him. He walked by himself.’’ It is 
interesting to learn that as early as 1886 Lord Kitchener 
had excited Bismarck’s displeasure and was, in spite of 
the fact that he came of an old Suffolk family, declared 
by Count Herbart Bismarck to be the son of one 
Kiichner, a native-born German renegade, who had 
fought against his own country in 1870. 

The general reader will certainly be entertained by 
the chapters devoted to the account of the important 
mission sent in 1897 to the Emperor Menelik, King of 
Kings of Ethiopia, a name preferred by the inhabitants 
to that of the more familiar ‘‘ Abyssinia,’’ which for 
them bears a derogatory meaning. Sir Rennell was 
Special Envoy, and his description of the adventures 
of his expedition and its five weeks’ march on horse and 
mule-back through five hundred miles of wild an 
almost unexplored country is delightful and romantic 
reading. Coming to Addis Abbaba, he found Menelik 
to be by no means a mere enlightened savage but 2 
man of quick and keen intelligence, who tempered a 
natural dignity with a cordial unreserve and was wise 
enough to make no pretences to understand things 
outside his own experience. Excellent relations were 
soon established, and many amicable interviews secured 
the main object of the mission, namely, Menelik’s 
friendly neutrality in the Sudan, much evidently to the 
chagrin of Prince Henry of Orleans and other more or 
less official French emissaries. 

In the course of these eventful eight years the battles 
of the Atbara and Omdurman were fought and won: 
of the latter there is a striking contemporary account 
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written by Lieut. Reymond de Montmorency, of the 
21st Lancers, who won his V.C. for his share in the en- 
gagement; and we are also given the detailed story of 
* Captain Marchand’s occupation of Fashoda with a 
handful of Senegalese troops on behalf of the French 
Government. The rights and wrongs of the famous 
incident are fully set forth, and it is pleasant to note 
the sympathetic attitude adopted towards the gallant 
Captain himself. 

Naturally many other notable personalities pass 
through the pages; among them are General Sir R. 
Wingate, Lord Kitchener’s successor as Sirdar, and, 
in striking contrast, always genial and popular, for 
whom and for whose great services to the Empire no- 
thing but praise is given: Slatin Pasha, who, restored 
to civilization after having been for twelve years the 
prisoner of the Khalifa, had almost forgotten his 
mother-tongue : and the adventurous Major ‘‘ Roddy’’ 
Owen, winner of the Grand National on Father 
O’Flynn in 1892, who died of cholera near Assuan 
four years later. 

There are indications that the author intends later to 
produce a further instalment of memoirs; it is to be 
hoped that the intention will be carried out. 


UNFOLDING THE PAST 


The Life of the Ancient East. By Rev. James 
Baikie. Black. tos. 6d. net. 


Tutankhamen and Other Essays. 
Weigall. Thornton Butterworth. 


HE publishers are vying to satisfy the public 

appetite for Egypt, and all sorts of books pour out, 
with some flavouring of the latest sensation. While 
some are only cover for various theories, such a well- 
informed writer as Mr. Baikie has a better sense of 
proportion. In a dozen chapters, each devoted to some 
great city of Egypt, Babylonia or Greece, he has 
summed up the modern discoveries, and described the 
gradual unfolding of the past to our present gaze. His 
account is clear and straightforward, without any of 
the fashionable effervescence, and he lets the principal 
actors speak for themselves. It might have been well 
to make use of the Assyrian and Hittite codes of law, 
published in the past year or two, which throw so 
much light on those peoples. There are very few slips, 
and none of serious import, so this may well be recom- 
mended to the general reader. An effective map ends 
the book. 

The volume of Mr. Weigall supplies the popular 
craving for romancing. A most unblushing chapter on 
the ‘ Malevolence of Ancient Spirits’ may provide 
some after-dinner stories for society, but sits awk- 
wardly next to chapters which profess to be serious. 
The view of the rights of the Egyptian ignores the 
fact that very few Egyptians care in the least about 
antiquities (without a salary), and not one has yet 
given his life to research on the monuments around 
him. To urge that excavators’ information should 
‘“be at the disposal of the Egyptian nation as soon 
as possible,’ would only provoke attacks by robbers 
as in the past. There is a pontifical lecture on pro- 
priety to the discoverers of Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
though Mr. Carter has lived much longer and more 
intimately in the country than the author. The 
destruction of the unique value of Philae, as the only 
coloured temple, is glossed over, without any notice 
of the Government refusal to allow Sir John Aird to 
remove the temple to a higher site, as he wished to do. 

The continuity of the type of the Egyptian race is 
by no means so unbroken as has been asserted. It 
has been continually interrupted by large immigrations, 
but the old stock, backed by the climate and condi- 
tions, unifies each intrusive race in a few centuries, 
and so reverts to the old type. The view of the glories 
of the Egyptian empire in the past, which tickles the 
ambitions of the modern effendi, should be tempered by 


By Arthur 
15s. net. 


the reflection that the Egyptian never conquered 
abroad unless he was led by a foreign ruler or ruling 
race. Ptolemies, Albanians and British are examples 
which everyone can verify. Half the volume recounts 
the desert trips, such as the author has given us before: 
they are useful impressions of remote sites which very 
few can hope to see, but the ghosts in the book are the 
fly that spoils the ointment. When will Mr. Weigall 
give the world something worthy of the knowledge that 
he has, and of the subject in his grasp? 


ESSAYS ON GREAT POETRY 


The Continuity of Letters. By John Bailey. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


F we neglect the title of this volume, which is not 

happily chosen, Mr. Bailey’s essays can be read with 
much satisfaction and profit. He is a conservative 
critic, who displays none of the eccentricities which 
have deformed, or perhaps enlivened, a good deal of 
recent literature. He enjoys poetry with a gusto which 
is infectious, and he is accompanied in his researches 
by a good deal of common sense, which is a quality by 
no means to be despised. He is not always very con- 
vincing from a philosophical point of view, and his 
weaknesses, as well as some of his merits, are dis- 
covered in the long discourse on ‘ The Grand Style.’ 
There he attempts a definition of that disputed expres- 
sion, which seems to owe to Matthew Arnold its intro- 
duction into English speech. Mr. Bailey thinks that 
Arnold used the phrase in a wider sense than is desir- 
able, and he himself excludes from grandeur of style 
a writer like Browning, as being ‘‘ restless ’’ and un- 
musical. He quotes the magnificent Epilogue to 
‘ Asolando ’ as having in it no trace of the Grand Style, 
and greatly prefers to it the over-praised last words of 
Tennyson. In this, as in his whole argument, Mr. 
Bailey seems to us to mistake a certain monotonous 
splendour for the sublimity which is based on thought 
and feeling. He entirely denies the grand manner to 
Chaucer and to the Sonnets of Shakespeare, and finds 
more of it in Sidney than in Spenser. But the reader 
will follow Mr. Bailey’s criticism with the respect due 
to honest opinion, and will delight to be reminded of 
immortal beauty by his numerous quotations. 

Perhaps the most valuable of the essays here re- 
printed is ‘ A Mistaken View of Wordsworth,’ which 
examines the life of that poet by an American bio- 
grapher. That production, with its ‘‘ revelations,” 
excited a considerable sensation some fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Harper’s work comprised the fullest account 
of Wordsworth which had then been published, and 
it deserved respectful attention. But we are wholly in 
accord with Mr. Bailey in thinking that it was fatally 
injured by one circumstance, namely, that the author, 
occupied with politics and ethics, forgot that Words- 
worth was primarily a poet. We are completely at 
one with Mr. Bailey in his very able, and scrupulously 
fair, analysis of this biography. A subject which has 
been frequently treated, but which deserved revival, is 
‘ Napoleon in Poetry.’ The critic does well to remind 
us of the effective ode, ‘ Il Cinque Maggio’ of Man- 
zoni, which resounded through Europe and was widely 
appreciated in England a hundred years ago. Mr. 
Bailey is not quite fair to Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Dynasts,’ and 
the same poet’s ‘ Bridge of Lodi’ seems to have 
escaped his notice. He is funny, but not unfair, in 
quoting Victor Hugo’s confession that at the sound 
of Napoleon’s name : 


dans ma bouche abondent les paroles. 


This, in itself, seems a poor tribute to Napoleon. 

Mr. Bailey has reprinted for our satisfaction a series 
of carefully considered opinions, uttered without haste 
or heat, by one to whom poetry has evidently been its 
own exceeding rich reward. 
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PRINCE DE LIGNE 


The Prince de Ligne. A Gay Marshal of the Old 
Regime. By O. P. Gilbert. Translated by 
J. McCabbe. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


O more charming figure ever appeared on the 
N elegant stage of eighteenth-century public life 
than that of Charles Joseph Prince de Ligne. Born 
in 1735 and living till 1814, his life covered that 
political period when Europe was governed by four 
sovereigns of genius, two of whom were women. With 
three of these—Maria Theresa, Catherine the Great, 
and Frederick, he was on terms of intimate friendship. 
Of the last, Napoleon, he was only an interested 
observer ; but of all he has left vivid and original por- 
traits. When we add that he was also the friend of 
Voltaire, Joseph the Second and Marie Antoinette ; 
was a soldier, a wit and a man of letters, who recorded 
his impressions and thoughts in thirty-four volumes of 
military, literary and sentimental miscellanies, it will 
be seen that M. Gilbert has chosen not only a good 
but an ample subject. He has wisely allowed the 
Prince, as far as possible, to tell the story in his own 
words, which, as the publisher justly remarks, are 
“ crisp, realistic and full of humour.’’ 

M. Gilbert’s task has been the difficult one of selec- 
tion from materials of abundant richness. As he says 
himself : 

In the long series of thirty-four volumes in which he dis- 
cusses, indifferently, kings and servant girls, the theatre and 
the garden, the costume of the infantryman and of Julius 
Cesar, the Capuchins and Voltaire, there are jewels at every 
step. Written with the ease of a fine’style, the work of the 
Prince de Ligne enchants and disconcerts us by the impertinent 
sagacity of his criticisms and by the whirlpool of his spirit. 

The portrait, however, which emerges from this judici- 
ous arrangement by M. Gilbert, is, in Voltaire’s words, 
that of ‘* one of the most amiable men in Europe.’’ It 
is also that of a typical figure of the gay, glittering 
and vanished past. In the drab and crowded twentieth 
century there is no room for what Chateaubriand called 
a ‘‘ great individual existence ’’ like that of the Prince 
de Ligne, who owned as many estates as he had written 
volumes, had residences in Paris, Brussels and Vienna, 
maintained the famous regiment which bore his name, 
and in contradistinction to our niggard and our pro- 
vincial patriotism, lavishly claimed to belong to no less 
than six countries—the Empire, Flanders, France, 
Austria, Poland and Russia—and yet managed to be 
a good patriot. 

Though he shone most brightly in the Court of 
Catherine or of Marie Antoinette, he took his profes- 
sion of soldier seriously and served with distinction in 
the Seven Years War and other campaigns. Here is 
his own account of the way he executed his duties: 

I drill every company myself. I shout myself hoarse with 
commanding six battalions at once. There is not a miserable 
hut with four soldiers in that I do not visit, to taste their soup 
and bread, weigh their meat, and see that no one cheats them. 
There is not one to whom I do not speak and send vegetables 
and other things; not an officer who does not dine with me 
and whom I do not try to electrify for the good of the war. 

But in the eyes of his contemporaries the Prince’s 
military career was overshadowed by his extraordinary 
success as a courtier and a leader of society. And it 
is to this side of his personality that M. Gilbert has 
wisely devoted the greater part of his book. In it 
will be found an entertaining medley of adventures, 
gallantry, travel and wit; interspersed with gay, pro- 
found and wise reflections on men and things; and 
not the least profound and wise are his reflections on 
Napoleon. ‘‘ Where shall we find a perfect man? 
Napoleon might have been, if he had any soul. But 
he has genius alone.’’ But the half-dozen pages de- 


voted by the Prince to Napoleon are too good to select 
quotations from. We agree with their author : 

If what I am writing about the Emperor is ever published, it 
will show my impartiality and will be an excellent piece of 
history and painting. 

So let us leave the old Prince, representing many of 
the virtues and hardly one of the vices of the old 
regime, facing the young Emperor representing some 
of the virtues and many of the vices of the modern 
world. 

Dear to his children and his soldiers, 

Catherine, Lacy, and Frederick esteemed him. 
Such was the epitaph he composed for himself; and 
perhaps it is sufficient. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Early Chinese Jades. By Una Pope-Hennessy. 
Benn. £3 13s. 6d. net. 

Japanese Colour Prints. By Laurence Binyon 
and J. J. O’Brien Sexton. Benn. £4 14s. 6d. 
net. 

Game Birds and Wild Fowl of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By A. Thorburn. Longmans. 
45 5S. net. 


ESSRS. BENN, who have already established 

an enviable reputation for the production of beau- 
tiful colour books, have recently published a large and 
handsome volume on ‘ Early Chinese Jades,’ by Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessy. Following a long and erudite 
dissertation on the history’ of jade, its ceremonial, 
religious and ornamental uses in China, and its various 
classifications, are more than sixty plates illustrating 
the subject. Unfortunately only very few of these are 
reproduced in colour, the remainder being ordinary 
photographs, very good of their kind, but naturally 
conveying little of the beauty which resides peculiarly 
in the luminous colours of nephrite. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon and Mr. J. J. O’Brien Sexton 
have brought together, and Messrs. Benn have also 
published, an exquisite volume of ‘ Japanese Colour 
Prints.” The plan of the book follows that adopted by 
Fenollosa in his ‘ Outline of Ukiyo-ye’ and his 
‘ Masters of Ukiyo-ye,’ dealing with the subject by 
period rather than by school. The plates are per- 
fectly reproduced, retaining all the exquisite delicacy 
of the original prints, and they are preceded 
by a full letterpress giving biographical details of 
artists, accounts of the movement of Ukiyo-ye during 
each period, and appreciation of the prints reproduced. 
Many other details of importance to collectors are 
added, and the whole can only be described as one of 
the most beautiful and informative books on the sub- 
ject that have come our way for some time. 

Another Thorburn volume has recently been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans. ‘ Game Birds and Wild 
Fowl! of Great Britain and Ireland,’ written and illus- 
trated by A. Thorburn, F.Z.S., is produced uniform', 
with the earlier works by this author, and is published 
at £5 5s. net. This is by no means expensive when one 
considers, first, the art and industry that went to the 
making of the pictures, and second, the extremely hand- 
some and dignified format of letterpress and binding, 
and the excellence of the colour reproductions. Mr. 
Thorburn’s detail is, as ever, meticulously precise ; per- 
haps it is in the smaller sketches rather than in the more 
elaborate pictures with sky and background that his 
delicate talent shows to best advantage, for he is pre- 
eminently a painter of birds, not backgrounds. Plate 15 
in this volume shows him at his finest. 
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New Fiction 
By GeraLp GouLp 
The Talking Woman. By Horace Horsnell. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Imperturbable Duchess, and Other Stories. 
By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Richest Man. By Edward Shanks. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


| oe three books are all good : they all bear wit- 
ness to the shy elusive fact that, if you are going to 
write a book, it is as well to know how to write. There 
is a touch, an air, a note, a something, which distin- 
guishes the literary artist, even at his least solemn, from 
the mere purveyor of reading matter. 

Mr. Horsnell’s book is the best of the three, beyond 
all comparison: but then comparison would be unfair, 
for the other two are intentionally trifles, relaxations, 
backwaters. Mr. Beresford seems even a little uneasy 
about publishing his at all, and equips it with a preface 
which really ought to have another preface to explain 
it. It must certainly be ironic; but it lacks the unity 
of irony. It professes to tell you how to earn a large 
and easy income by writing short stories for the 
American market. ‘‘ Earn’ while learning,” or 
‘* Novelists! Make money in your spare time,” might 
have been its heading—if it had been meant seriously. 
That it will be taken seriously is obvious. Irony always 
is. The immediate result will be that a large number 
of manuscripts will travel across the Atlantic from this 
country to America, and then, I am afraid, travel across 
the Atlantic again from America to this country. Not 
that Mr. Beresford’s advice is bad. It is excellent. It 
omits only one relevant circumstance—which is, that we 
have not all got Mr. Beresford’s brains. He tells us 
triumphantly that, by following his own precepts, he has 
just sold three stories for large sums of money. I do 
not doubt it. Only—for quite unassailable reasons—he 
omits those three stories from this collection. Ap- 
parently what he conceives himself to be putting for- 
ward is an example of how not to do it. Yet, in his 
preface, he promises that, by following his advice, ‘‘ any 
author of reasonable intelligence should be able to make 
a living,” and he adds: “‘ I find in that promise my one 
valid excuse for publishing this book.” Now the 
promise is fallacious on the face of it: for if making a 
living were as simple as that, the market would imme- 
diately be overcrowded and nobody at all would make a 
living out of it. And as for the excuse—was any 
needed? Certainly these stories will not rank with their 
author’s best. They are but what they pretend to be— 
stories written for magazines; but they are so skilfully 
and engagingly told, so whimsical and graceful, that 
anybody might be glad to have them to read. To write 
badly is beyond Mr. Beresford’s scope. It is interest- 
ing, by the way, that he claims special originality for 
‘ The Imperturbable Duchess,’ which, up to its last two 
pages, somewhat resembles one of the most famous of 
Mr. Kipling’s tales—‘ The Village that Voted the Earth 
was Flat’: but apparently Mr. Beresford, got in first. 
Of course, there are only—how many? Seven is it, or 
twelve?—plots in the world. It would make a good 
parlour game to sort them out and appraise their 
variations. 


Mr. Shanks, too, suggests a parlour game. Every- 
body must, in idle moments, have been tempted to play 
at being the richest person in the world. Mr. Shanks 
looks forward to a time when such gigantic financial 
interests will be concentrated in the hands of one man 
that that man will be able to dictate policy to all the 
nations, and prevent war. By an ingenious contrast, he 
makes the imperturbable wielder of world-wide fortunes 
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a physical coward. Indeed, his book is full of ingenious 
contrasts : that perhaps is what is the matter with jt. 
There is no evidence of spontaneous imagination. It js 
clever; it is (being by Mr. Shanks) well written; it jg 
sufficiently (just sufficiently) exciting; but it never sug. 
gests that the writer wrote it because he couldn’t help 
himself. It suggests rather that, being extreme} 
accomplished and versatile, he might equally well have 
written anything else, and might have written anything 
else equally well. 


No parlour game can be got out of Mr. Horsnell, 
Discussion, yes : but in no careless spirit of levity—the 
sort of discussion which causes Uncle Paul to leave the 
room, to slam the door, to wonder what people are 
coming to nowadays. I prophesy popularity for ‘ The 
Talking Woman ’—not merely or mainly because it js 
witty, and charming, and original : nor because it takes 
us behind the scenes of the theatre, and into the hearts 
and homes of the famous, with a dainty and rather 
naughty realism which makes us all feel what fine fel- 
lows we are to be breathing the same air as Mr. Horsnell 
(he knows about it all, bless you—and bless him for let. 
ting us into the know!). All this will help: it would in 
itself suffice to make the book popular; but I prophesy 
popularity on even solider ground, on that ground of 
discussion. It occurs to me that one of the main 
reasons for the enormous sales of ‘ If Winter Comes’ 
and ‘ This Freedom’ is that they were irritating books. 
They made people want to thump the table and write to 
The Times—to shout that the hero or the heroine 
shouldn’t, or wouldn’t, or couldn’t, behave like that. In 
this attractive sense, ‘ The Talking Woman’ is a very 
irritating book indeed. That a girl should qualify for 
marriage with one young man by spending her honey- 
moon with another is doubtless modern and dashing and 
daring and all the things that I shall never understand; 
it seems to me plain nonsense: and yet Mr. Horsnell, 
by his odiously compelling art, makes us believe that 
his odious young woman did do precisely that. So 
lyrically beautiful are his love-scenes that he compels 
us almost to forget how odious the young woman is. 
Indeed, I think it never occurs to him that she is odious: 
I think he regards her as adorable: but then, with all 
his knowledge of the world, he is obviously, incurably, 
a sentimentalist. (More popularity!). He actually 
makes her say, after spending two hundred and forty 
pages in exploiting, and using, and provoking, an in- 
vertebrate young man who never resents it: after end- 
lessly arousing passions which she has not the smallest 
intention of satisfying : 


T had quite a bad time after I got back last night. Not 
only on your account. It was as though I’d been wilfully 
careless about something that should have called for the most 
wise and careful concern. Do you understand? I blamed 
myself. Last night showed me that I’d been playing with 
things—or treating them egotistically, rather—that can’t be 
treated lightly if one has any self-respect at all. 


A discovery indeed! She might perhaps have 
stumbled upon it earlier: when, for instance, she spent 
that heavenly day on the river with him, and offered him 
a choice of weevils. I am conscious that, in abusing 
Sabrina as if she lived, I am behaving somewhat like 
Uncle Paul: but could I pay a greater tribute to Mr. 
Horsnell’s power as a novelist? The last touch of 
humorous exasperation is added by the fact that, impos- 
sible as she is, she does live; and so do all the amusing 
rest of them. And she is consistently witty. Even her 
generalizations about the sexes are redeemed from the 
fault of generalization by their wit : 


Max and I parted on friendly terms, and, as they say, 
with mutual respect. Though I admit I had the time of my 
life convincing him that mv anxiety to leave him was really 
respectful. Men are so curious in that way.” 


Why, it may reasonably be asked, do I attempt to 
label as sentimental a work which, in my analysis, must 
appear so cynical? Read it, and you will know why. 
Mr. Horsnell is sentimental about not being sentimental. 
But he is a very brilliant writer. 
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Father Tuck’s Annual. Crown 4to., 144 
pages letterpress, with many pages in 
colour. Price §/- net. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Books of the Year for Young People 


For Somebody’s Baby. Crown 4to. Thick 
board leaves throughout. Practically 
indestructible. Price §/- net. 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S 
# ANNUAL 


ie MADE FOR.YOU BY FATHER TUCK - 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONSL2 


Little People’s Annual. Crown 4to, 112 
pages letterpress, and with many pages in 
colour. Price 4/- net. 


A Charming and Most Suitable Present for Boys and Girls 
HOUSE LIBRARY OF GIFT BOOKS 


EDITED BY CAPTAIN EDRIC VREDENBURG 


THE RAPHAEL 


TALES OF 
THE ALHAMBRA 


Ry 


WASRIANGTON JEVING 


by 
ARTHUR & H.M.OBOCK. 


APHAEL TUCK & SONS 


Children’s Stories from Indian Legend 
M. DOROTHY BELGRAVE and HILDA 
ART. Illustrated by H. G. THeaxker. 
Children’s Stories from Japanese Fairy 
Tales and Legends 
Translated and adapted by N. KATO. Iilus- 
trated by H. G. THeaxer. 
Children’s Stories from Rumanian Fairy 
Tales and Legends. 
By M. GASTER, Ph.D., late President of 
the yee B Folk-lore Society, etc. Illustrated 
Brock, R.I, 
Children’s Stories from Russian Fairy 
Tales and Legends, 
Translated and adapted by SERIPHIMA 
PULMAN. Illustrated by ArtHur A. Dixon. 
Children’s Stories from the Northern 
ds. 


Tales of the Norse Heroes. > M. 
DOROTHY BELGRAVE and ILDA 
HART. Illustrated by Harry G. THEAKER. 
Chidren’s Stories from Scott. 
By DORIS ASHLEY. Illustrated by Haroip 
C. EarnsHaw 
Children’s Stories from the Poets. 
Tales of Romance and Adventure. By M. 
DOROTHY BELGRAVE and HILDA 
HART. Illustrated Frank ADams. 
Children’s Stories from English History. 
By E. NESBIT and DORIS ASHLEY. Iilus- 
trated by Jonn H. Bacon, A.R.A., HowarD 
Davi, and others. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., London, Paris, New York 


This embraces 31 beautifully volumes 
comprising many Standard and Classical Works, 
from which an excellent collection can be made. 
The Great Writers and Poets have been simplified 
for Boys and Girls, and the Books are illustrated 


by the 
LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 

Each volume of this Famous Library consists of 
144 pages, size 7} by 10 inches, with 12 full-page 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, and many black 
and white. 
A Special feature of this collection is that each 
volume is separately boxed, with an illustrated 
coloured lid, thus making it a complete and hand- 
some gift and ready for despatch. 
PRICE: Pictorial Boards, cloth back, 6/- each 
net. Also bound in handsome cloth, bevelled 
edges, gilt top, 8/- each net. 

The following are the volumes already issued— 


Children’s Stories from Old British 


gen 
By M. DOROTHY BELGRAVE and HILDA 
ART. Illustrated by Harry G. THeaker. 


Children’s Stories from French Fairy 
Tales. 


By DORIS ASHLEY. Illustrated by Maser 
Luctz ATTWELL. 
Children’s Stories from Italian Fairy 
Tales and Legends. 
4 LILIA ROMANO. Illustrated by Howarp 
AVIE. 
Children’s Stories from the Arabian 
Nights. 
By ROSE YEATMAN WOOLF. Illustrated 
by H. G. THeaker. 
Children’s Stories from Dickens. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. Illustrated 
by Haroitp Coppinc. 
Children’s Stories from S) 
ry! E. NESBIT. Illustrated by J. H. Bacon, 
A.R.A., Howarp Davir, and Coprins. 
Children’s Stories from Longfellow. 
By DORIS ASHLEY. Illustrated by A. A. 
Drxon, H, Corrine and others. 
Children’s Stories from Tennyson. 
BY NORA CHESSON. Illustrated Joun 
. Bacon, ‘A.R.A., Artruur Dixon, Haroip 
Coppinc, und other artists. 
Glorious Battles of English History. 
By Major C. H. WYLLY. With Foreword 
by Sir Artnur Conan Doyze. Illustrated by 
ARRY Payne. 
Tales of the Alhambra (selected). 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by 
Artuur A. Dixon and H. M. Brock, R.I. 
Animal Legends from Many 
By ROSE YEATMAN WOOLF. Illustrated 
by Epwin Noste. 
Tales of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table. 


By DORIS ASHLEY. Illustrated by A. A. 
Dixon. 


To BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THE HEROES 
GREEK FAIRY TALES 


The Heroes. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY (Abridged). I!lus- 
trated by Howarp Davin. 
My Book of Favourite Fairy Tales. 
Capt. EDRIC VREDENBURG and 
others. Illustrated by Jennie Harsour. 
The Water Babies. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY (Abridged edi- 
tion). Illustrated by Mapex Lucie AtrweL. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated by Mase. Lucite AtrweL. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated by Masex Lucie 
Alice in Wonderland. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. Illustrated by Maser 
Lucig ATTWELL. 
Mother Goose. 
Illustrated by Masex Lucie 
FEsop’s Fables. 
Illustrated by Epwin Noste. 
Curly Heads and Long Legs. 
Stories by the Editor, GRACE C. FLOYD, 
and others. Illustrated by Hupa Cownam. 
Golden Locks and Pretty Frocks. 
Stories by NORMAN GALE, GRACE C. 
FLOYD, the Editor, and others. Illustrated 
by Aones RICHARDSON, 
Tinker, Tailor 
Stories Capt, EDRIC VREDENBURG. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page whenever space permits. 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Rrvizw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 91. 


THESE KNOW, Lake LEMAN, THY FAIR SHORES WHO KNOW. 
1. Has skill to ease the torments of the toe. 

2. Honey from many a bloom it hovering sips. 

3  O fool, to pass a devil through your lips! 

4. His spots it is that make him hard to spot. 

5. Sir, in a low one you will find it hot. 

6. Here, too, the temperature is often high. 

7. Coins old and rare he’ll very gladly buy. 

8. This creature you may off Newfoundland fish up. 

9. Curtail, and then once more behead, a bishop. 

10. Throned high in glory brighter than the sun. 

ll. A Libyan city, plainly three in one. 

12. Agile, though small,—but few can “‘ make tracks ”’ faster. 
13. A Turkish title,—sometimes sir or master, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 89. 


A WarriorR-MONARCH AND THE FIELD HE GAINED. 
Sleeping ‘twas lost—a recompense remained. 
Pierced by a foeman’s dart, the lady died. 

In shifting tents contented to abide. 

By Paul encountered when he put to sea. 

Too much by half, although a novice he. 

Sounds the alarm! O wickedness, avaunt ! 

A sort of fishes that our rivers haunt. 

Saved by her faith: her works were no great matter. 
Behead, and eke curtail, a senseless clatter. 

Hark ! his shrill clarion bids the sluggard rise. 
Pertaining not to earth, but to the skies. 


Solution. of Acrostic No. 89. 
i B 
ithon A 
edoui N 
uroclydo > 1 Acts xxii. 14 (A.V.) 
° Csin 
lea K 


hU bb Ub 


E lysia N 


Acrostic No, 89.—The winner is Lieut.-Colonel G. D. 
Symonds, Moyns Park, Birdbrook, Essex, who has chosen as his 
prize ‘ Told by an Idiot,’ by Rose Macaulay, published by Collins 
and reviewed in our issue of November 17 under the title ‘ New 
Fiction.’ Sixty other competitors chose this book, forty asked 
for ‘ lonicus,’ eight for ‘ Peace in Our Time,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Madge, Mrs. W. H. Myers, Monks Hill, 
Quis, C. E. C., Roy, R. Ransom, and H. M. Vaughan. 

One Licht Wronc: Bunny, Elizabeth, Rev. W. H. Fearis, 
Rev. A. P. Lion, Zyk, R. H. Keate, Vic, Doric, Lethendy, 
Martha, L. M. Maxwell, Varach, Miss Kelly, Annis, A. B. 
Miller, M. B., Oakapple, D. B. Kibler, J. H. Cracroft, W. T. 
Woodfield, Puss, Glossex, Old Mancunian, A. S. MacNalty, 
Lapin Agile, Jorgen, G. H. Rodolph, J. Chambers, C. A. S., 
Rho Kappa, Carricklee, M. B. Hughes, Lady Victoria Manners, 
Hedulo, K. Jones, Trelaw, William Birkenruth, Gunton, M. 
Kingsford, A. W. Cooke, Phoebe Bates, Mark Bates, St. Ives, 
John Lennie, Pen, Trike, Caradoc, Sidney F. Basche, C. W. 
Slater, Stucco, J. B. Dick, Cabbage, J. G. Lockhart, Merton, 
Albert E. K. Wherry, C. E. P., M. A. S. McFarlane, Iago, 
Gay, Barberry, W. Sydney Price, W. L. S., Boskerris, B. Alder, 
P. Cooper, W. S., C. J. Warden, The Pelhams, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Lady Duke, Mrs. Kelsall, Fides, Carlton, Lilian, C. R. Price, 
Shorne Hill, Glamis, A. de V. Blathwayt, Tallow, Captain Mit- 
chell, C. H. Burton, Trinculo, Arthur Mills, Dolmar, N. O. 
Sellam, F. M. Petty, Bordyke, Met, Mrs. Edward Bensley, Mrs. 
Culley, Ludus, Tot, A. Riley, Wang, Bones, G. T., Spican, 
Baitho, Coque, and A. H. House. 


< 


2 Heb, xi. 31. 


Two Liguts Wronc: Igidie, B. Brewster, II, Mrs. M 
M. Story, Sir Reginald A. Egerton, A. M. W. Maxwell, A. M. F., 
Mrs. Wheeler, Buda, Miss Lilian A. Cowell, Katharine M. §, 
Bell, Corbridge, Mrs. E. G. Hoare, R. J. M. W., Diamond, 
A. R. N, Cowper-Coles, Sydney Payne, and Nellie Parker. Ajj 
others more. . 

The great stumbling-block was Light 2. Dr. Brewer's 
‘ Reader’s Handbook’ probably misled many solvers, as it did 
the composer of the acrostic, but from the ballad (by Tennyson) 
it is clear that the fatal arrow was shot by her betrothed at a 
foeman, and that it ‘‘ glanced aside ” and killed Oriana. The 
Light, therefore, does not fit this lady, but it fits Oithona (sung by 
Ossian), except that it is not certain that she was killed by a 
dart. Bunkum and Rumpus are accepted for Light 9, and Empy- 
rean for Light 11. 

Bombay Buck cannot be accepted for Light 7; this fish haunts 
our restaurants, not our rivers. 

Acrostic No. 88.—Two Lights wrong: G. T. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1923. 


Calvin Coolidge: Commoner and President. 

a Fellow Alumnus. 
Musectial : A Biography Backwards. By Vladimir Poliakoff. 
Gambetta Calls on Signor Mussolini. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
Has Dyarchy Failed in India? By St. Nihal Singh. 

Is Germany a Nation? By Paul Barr. oes ; 
Conversations with Maxim Gorky: The New Spirit in Russian 
Literature. By Barrett H. Clark. 
Sunt Lacrimae Rerum. By George Moore. 
Plays from Novels. . A. Darlington. 
Mr. Baldwin’s New Policy. By W. Permewan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Stresemann’s Economic Dictatorship: A Letter from Berlin. 
By Robert Crozier Long. 
A Visit to Hungary. By Hugh F. Spender. 
Smoke Abatement and the New Bill. 
By John B. C. Kershaw, F.1.C. 
An American Political Year. By James Devonport Whelpley. 
The Dole. By Lieut.-Col. D. C. McLagan, D.S.O. 
Socialism: Faith or Fulcrum? Creed or Stepping Stone? 
By Howard Little. 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Wednesday 


HE Stock Exchange faces with composure the 
issue of the General Election. All the appre- 
hension that was aroused a fortnight ago may 
be said to have evaporated into thin air. Members 
of the House no longer exhibit any concern at the 
prospect of a Capital Levy or Nationalization becoming 
a live factor in the next Parliament. There is a good 
deal of quiet wagering on the result, and, in some 
quarters, one hears that the Liberal Party is assumed 
to have a sporting chance of obtaining a slender 
majority. What the Stock Exchange wants, however, 
is a Government that shall have behind it sufficient 
support to enable it to carry on, without the country 
being involved in the risk of another General Election 
within the course of a few months. This, indeed, one 
hears quoted as one of the dangers which confront the 
Conservative Party at the moment. A few people are 
still so exasperated at what they regard as an unneces- 
sary appeal to the country that some of them may 
allow their opinions to be swayed as much by this as 
by more conventional political considerations, 
* 


The whirlwind character of the campaign is a good 
thing for the Stock Exchange markets, in that the 
excitement will soon be over, and thus allow us to 
settle down into something like decent business before 
the end of the year. It often happens in December 
that, despite the Christmas holidays, a few markets 
show noticeable activity, and one of these departments 
is usually that for South African gold-mining shares. 
Everything in #that section points in a favourable 
direction, seeing that the dividends to be announced 
next month are bound to be good; that working costs 
are coming down; and that the price of gold, although 
liable to be disturbed by any approach towards norm- 
ality on the part of the American rate of exchange, 
is enabling unusual profits to be made by companies 
which produce the metal. Yet people are not par- 
ticularly keen on buying Kaffirs even now, and the 
rise which has occurred since a month ago owes a 
good deal of its inspiration to the Cape, and, in a minor 
degree, to Paris. The French people, rather curiously, 
seem to be more alive than are our own folks to the 
prospects which open out in the Kaffir Circus. It is 
only fair to add that the provinces are taking an in- 
creasing interest in this market, and that, up to the 
present, there has been no particular indication of 
profit-snatching by those who can take tolerable gains 
as a result of their purchases made in October. Those 
who have followed the diffident suggestions thrown out 
here from time to time, in regard to the attractions of 
Kaffir shares, need be in no hurry to realize their hold- 
ings if they took these up as speculative investments. 
For prospects suggest the likelihood of higher values, 
in consequence of the excellent earnings that the 
companies will exhibit in respect of the current six 
months. 

* * 

Electricity supply shares are going to have what the 
Americans call a banner year. In 1922, all the London 
undertakings did extraordinarily well—so well, in fact, 
that doubts were raised in cautious quarters in regard 
to the wisdom of some of the dividends that were 
paid, as being likely to attract the jealous eye of 
Labour. However, only rumblings were heard from 
the usual critics, and the industry has pursued its 
path of prosperity untrammelled by politics. That the 
companies will improve upon their bumper distributions 
of a year ago is deemed highly probable, for they have 
enjoyed good luck in two directions. 

* * * 
In the first and second places respectively, the re- 


ductions which the electricity companies have made in 
the cost of current to their customers have been rela- 
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tively small as compared with the savings they were 
able to effect in the purchase of coal, and, of equal im- 
portance, in the items of wages and other expenses. 
It is expected within the course of the next month or 
two that the electricity supply companies will be able 
to obtain a Parliamentary Bill that shall extend their 
tenure of life for another forty years as from 1931, 
the date which, at present, bounds their probable 
individual existence. On behalf of the companies, it 
must be said that in view of the possibility of their 
lives being cut short in 1931, their extension and de- 
velopment programmes had to be curtailed in order to 
make financial provision against a possible loss on 
their being taken over by some Authority or other. 
But if they get their existence lengthened for a further 
period of forty years, then they will be able to go ahead, 
and to show the rest of the world that London can be 
provided with cheap current; that a small army of 
unemployed can be absorbed into the ranks of the 
companies in their development work; and that elec- 
tricity can be just as cheaply provided in the Metrop- 
olis as in other large cities of the world. It is neces- 
sary to dwell upon the position as it exists to-day in 
regard to electricity supply companies, because the 
situation is not at all clearly understood in many 
directions, and, even at the risk of tiresome reitera- 
tion, those who are in close touch with the industry 
are bound to present the case ‘as frankly as possible 
from every point of view. 
* * * 

Shareholders in Crosse and Blackwell await, with 
pathetic interest, the long-promised statement of the 
Board in regard to the Company’s financial position. 
In the course of a month or two, the proprietors 
should know how their Company stands. The 7} per 
cent. first Preference are quoted 11s. 3d.; the 8 per 
cent. second Preference, 4s. 6d.; and the ordinary 
3s. 4$d.: All are £1 shares, fully paid. Market 
anticipation looks for a drastic cutting-down of the 


capital of the last two: the first Preference are ex. 
pected to be asked to surrender all their arrears of 
dividend. The Company was over-capitalized when 
issued to the public. Misfortune dogged its footsteps 
with dear sugar and foreign exchange chaos. But 
Crosse and Blackwell have a fine business still, ang 
when the water has been squeezed out of the capital 
account, there should be a prosperous future for its 
enterprise. 
* * * 

The effects of the political developments of the past 
fortnight show themselves in various markets through 
the increase in the bear position. Possibly at the 
same time the bull account has been lightened, but 
there is no doubt as to the shortage of stock being 
accentuated. Consequently contango_ rates have 
tended to run off, and clients are complaining, natur- 
ally, that where brokers paid 6 or 7 per cent., this rate 
was too much. It may be well to state that contangoes 
are arranged, as a rule, on a general basis which is 
governed by the Bank Rate and, therefore, by the 
character of the security involved. You can hardly 
expect to give on Phoenix Oil at the same rate as you 
can carry-over some sounder stock. As the carry. 
over proceeds during the day, and it is found that 
there is either a bear account or a bull position, so 
the contango rate tends to fluctuate, though it is 
mostly in the settling-up of jobbers’ books that the 
changes occur. If the bull of 500 Rubber Trusts, 
for example, likes to risk being thrown out, and being 
called upon to put up the full amount of money for his 
purchase rather than pay a heavy rate, he can afford 
to take the chance involved in refusing to pay the 
«6 to 7 per cent. rate which is the general charge, as a 
rule, at the outset of the contangoes. But if he wants 
to make tolerably certain of having his shares carried- 
over, a man is better advised to do his rates early, 
rather than run the risks which delay would entail. 

JANus 


Levy and other forms of confiscation. 
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us the subscription form printed below. 
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To Conservatives——and others 


@, Owing to the preponderance of the anti-Conservative Press it is more than ever important 
that the circulation of the only Conservative weekly Review should be stimulated. A 
healthy and independent Conservative Press is the best insurance against the Capital 


@, The SATURDAY REVIEW is absolutely independent, and for close on seventy years 
As an exponent of straight, hard-hitting Conservative 
politics its reputation has never been higher than it is to-day. Its literary contributors 
include many of the most distinguished writers of the day. 
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BOOKS for GIFTS 


CORVEY ABBEY 

(Dreizehnlinden). 
A Lyrical Epopée by F. W. WEBER. 
Thought into English Verse by Maximilian 
A. Migge. Quarto, cloth gilt. ros. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 
Volumes I and II containing the poetry, vol. 
III the prose. Each with a portrait in photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo. Sixth edition. 7s. 6d. 
each volume. 


POEMS (Complete Edition) 
By ALICE MEYNELL. Blue cloth gilt, 
8vo. 6s. 


POEMS 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. Sixth 
edition. With a portrait in photogravure. 
8vo. 6s. 


THE FLOWER OF PEACE 
A collection of the religious poetry of 
KATHARINE TYNAN. _ Foolscap 8vo, on 
hand-made paper, with a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure after Giotto. 4s. 6d. 


LOAVES AND FISHES 
Being leaves from the Notebook of FATHER 
BERNARD VAUGHAN. Pott 8vo, cloth. 


2s. 6d. 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
28 Orchard Street, London, W.1. 


8-10 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY 
Mankind at the Crossroads 


By Professor E. M. EAST, of Harvard University. With maps 
and. diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
Is the population of the world increasing at such a rate that its pro- 
duction areas will shortly be unable to sustain it, and, if so, what 
must be taken te avert the destruction of civilization by the reduction of 
human life to a uniform level of starvation and degradation? 


Race and National Solidarity 
By Professor CHARLES CONANT JOSEY, of Dartmouth College. 
Cr. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A striking contribution to the discussion of the most serious of current 


problems, namely, the future of civilization in the light of the present 
world crisis. 


HISTORY 


History of Assyria 
By Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD. With coloured frontispiece, full-page 
illustrations and many text illustrations and maps. 
8vo., cloth, boxed, 30s. net. 
A complete and colourful account of the rise, supremacy and fall of the 
great Assyrian Empire, based on an exhaustive examination of original 
sources, 


Holland Under Queen Wilhelmina 
By Professor A. J. BARNOUW. With illustrations and maps. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 
The story of the social, political and industrial development of one of 
the most progressive nations of Europe during the last quarter century. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Playwrights on Playmaking 


AND OTHER SPUDIES OF THE STAGE 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A collection of closely related essays and papers in which the author 
develops the final conclusions he has reached in his efforts to spy out 
the secrets of stage-craft. ; 


A History of Music 

By PAUL LANDORMY. Translated by F. H. MARTENS from the 

new and enlarged French edition. 

Cr, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

A book which brings the subject up to the latest possible date and which 
will interest, instruct and charm the amateur as well as the professional 
and the general reader possessed of enough culture to love an art in which 
he is necessarily inexpert. 


Messrs. LONGMANS' LIST 


History of the Great War. Based on Official Documents. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Vol. III. By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


With Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate case. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Describes the Dardanelles campaign from May, 1915, to the final 
evacuation, and the opening of the Salonica operations, the 
Mesopotamian campaign to the battle of Ctesiphon, operations in 
minor theatres, the German submarine campaign, and events in 
Home Waters up to and including the Battle of Jutland. 

** No writer of our day had a wider knowledge of naval history 
or so sure a step among its intricacies. He was a master of the 
art of arranging a multitude of details in a clear argument and 
composing them in a vivid picture, and his sober, workmanlike 
style could kindle at the right moment to a fervour which was far 
more moving than the habitual rhetoric of others. It is pleasant 
to think that his latest work was also his best. . . . Controversial 
matters apart, these chapters are notable for their brilliant treat- 
ment of episodes which proved that none of its ancient fighting 
vigour had been lost to the British Navy.’’ 

Joun Bucnan in the Evening Standard. 


FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 1871-1914 
By G. P. GOOCH, Litt.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Germany and the French Revolution.” 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT 
By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of ‘* Monetary Reconstruc- 
tion.’’ Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN 
By Prof. ERNEST H. STARLING, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 
With contributions by Robert Hutchison, M.D., F.R.C.P. ; 
Sir Frederick W. Mott, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.S.; and Raymond 
Pearl, Ph.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DRINK IN 1914-1922. 
A LESSON IN CONTROL 

By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., LL.D., F.R.C.P., Author 

of ‘“‘ Drink, Temperance and Legislation,’’ etc. 

With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BERNARD VAUGHAN, 
By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
ith Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED: Memoirs 
By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


THREE NEW NOVELS 
MISS WATTS. By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 7s. 64. net. 


A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. By BEATRICE CHASE. 6s. net. 
The BETROTHAL of FELICITY. 
By FLORENCE DRUMMOND. 7s. 64. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


The TRUE DOCTRINE 
of SALVATION 


ACCORDING TO THE TEACHING 
OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES 


Pointing out certain popular errors and 
mistranslations of Scripture which throw a 
veil over the Truth. 


By the author of “ The Worship of the Dead and 
the Origin and Nature of Pagan Idolatry.” 


Price 1/6 net, postage 2d. 
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A Special! Appeal for Xmas and the New Year 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY. FOUNDED 1843. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY _ NEED £25,000 

(RECEIVED TO DATE 212,000) 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 

Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 4 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. 
COPELAND. 

Cheques should be made payable to, and sent to— 

The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C,2 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says: “I have never 
seen the ‘ Arethusa ’ excelled. 
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1 December 1923 


FLEET IRON COMPANY 
‘ourned annual ordinary general meeting (for 1922) of 
Pit om was held on the 28th inst. at Middlesbrough. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Furness (the Chairman), addressing the 
shareholders at the annual meeting for the year ended 30th Sep- 
tember last, said that that year was more satisfactory from some 

ints of view than its predecessor. They had been able to keep 
two-thirds of their blast furnaces and practically the whole of their 
steel plant in continuous operation, thus providing nearly full-time 
employment for their workmen. Competition had been, and was, 
very keen, and prices had been too low when compared with 
manufacturing costs ; and the lack of stability in the prices of raw 
materials and the finished products they had for disposal had 
made trading extremely difficult. In view of the Petition of 
Right already referred to, the directors were of opinion that no 
distribution to the shareholders could be considered until their 
large claim against the Government had been settled. The com- 
pany had been heavily burdened by the excess profits duty, and 
had paid in taxation generally since March 1917 a sum exceeding 
£1,255,000, and it was very unsatisfactory and disappointing to 
the shareholders that an agreement with the Government should 
have to be settled by the expensive and tedious method of a 
Petition of Right. 

As to raw materials, the directors had been reluctantly com- 
pelled to close indefinitely the company’s Liverton Mines in Cleve- 
land owing to its deterioration in iron and the high mining costs. 
Whereas the output of Cleveland iron stone in 1913 was no less 
than 6,010,800 tons, it had fallen in 1922 to 1,169,754 tons. The 
tonnage of foreign ores imported in the same years was 7,441,063 
tons and 3,472,575 tons respectively. It had been estimated that 
whereas in 1913 60 per cent. of the pig-iron of the country was 
made from home ores and 40 per cent. from foreign ores, in 1922 
(when the pig-iron made amounted to only half its pre-war 
volume) the percentage from home ores had fallen to 55 per cent., 
and from foreign ores increased to 45 per cent. If the home ores 
had maintained the same relative consumption, nearly 1,000,000 
tons more of home ores would have been used. The problem of 
an increased use of suitable home ores was one that could only 
be solved by the railway companies. The cost of Northampton- 
shire raw stone was about 3s. per ton in trucks, whereas the 
railway carriage to the company’s works was 8s. per ton in 
owners’ wagons. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 


Company Meeting 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED. 

‘The meeting of the above Bank was held on the 28th inst., at 
the offices, 37 and 39, King William Street, E.C. 

Mr. Raoul Hector Fod (Chairman’ said that business every- 
where had been at a very low ebb, and the directors were pleased 
to be able to distribute the same dividend as last year. 

It was, he said, a time-honoured custom with them that one of 
the directors should each year visit the different spheres of opera- 
tions of the Bank, and this year it fell to his lot to make an 
extended trip through Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, and a portion 
of Transjordania. Naturally, he found conditions in those coun- 
tries varying very much from the normal, but the promise of 
recovery in some of them was far greater than in others. 

Trade in Egypt was in the same condition as it was in most 
parts of the world, but Egypt had the advantage of producing, 
as its staple source of revenue, cotton, which was, and promises 
to be for some time, in very short supply. Under those conditions 
Egypt had suffered much less than many other countries. Of 
course, the halcyon times of 1920 were past, and reaction had set 
in. In that year agricultural land in Upper Egypt to his know- 
ledge changed hands at £700 an acre; it was now worth any- 
thing from £100—£150 per acre, and a much more reasonable 
figure. Labour cost very nearly what it did before 1914. 

Referring to Palestine, he said that if capital were forthcoming 
to develop railways and hotels in Palestine it would, in his opinion, 
become an enormous centre of pilgrimage and tourists. For it 
must not be forgotten that it was the cradle of three religions, 
and if inducements were offered whereby a stay in that country— 
so full of appeal to the interests of civilized humanity—existed, 
Palestine would be able to do as Italy had done for the last hun- 
dred years, and make a handsome living for itself out of its 
visitors, who were now deterred from going there because of the 
lack of good hotels. At present the scarcity of capital was making 
_ very much felt, and the development of the country hindered 

ereby. 

The report was adopted without comment. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather——use 


PRATT 


PERFECTION 


SPIRIT 
ANGLO-AMERICAN “OIL CO., LTD., 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


_ The Saturday Review _ 


Company Meeting 
SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON 


The 25th annual meeting of the South Durham Steel and Iron 
Co., Ltd., was held on the 28th inst. at Middlesbrough, the Right 
Hon. Lord Furness presiding. 

The chairman said that although the company, like all other 
industrial undertakings, had passed through many vicissitudes 
since its incorporation, he thought they would agree that they had 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the results which had been 
achieved—not only from the dividend point of view but as to the 
position which the company had attained in thé iron and steel 
world. 

Last year we were within measurable distance of arriving at a 
settlement with the Government authorities of the various ques- 
tions arising out of the war taxation, and we have now made a 
final adjustment, which has resulted in certain reserve credits com- 
ing into the profit to 30th September last, thus making the latter 
total £182,109. Your directors recommend that a dividend of 10 
per cent. per annum (less Income tax) shall be paid on the Ordin- 
ary share capital. It may be commented that our reserves are very 
large in comparison to our capital. It is largely due to this, 
however, that we are able to pay a 10 per cent. dividend on our 
Ordinary shares, when other similar companies are unable to pay 
a dividend at all. We are in this happy position simply because 
we have conserved our resources in the past, and also for the 
reason that we have invested a great proportion of these reserves 
in properties which supply us with raw materials essential to our 
requirements. 

It was certain that new uses would have to be found for steel 
plates if the present and potential mills of this country were to 
be worked to their full capacity, which was the only way they 
could yield a satisfactory profit. 

The directors, having come to the conclusion that the time had 
now arrived to commence diversifying the company’s manufac- 
tured products, had made arrangements for the erection of a new 
plant for the manufacture of galvanized corrugated sheets. 

Owing to the non-productivity of the coal mines in the Ruhr 
since the French occupation, the export demand for British coal 
and coke had surpassed all previous records. He did not in any 
way criticise the export of this coke, but if this was to be per- 
manent their costs of pig iron and finished steel must inevitably 
increase. Therefore, until the whole of the coal mines of Europe 
were in operation there could not be stability in coal prices, and, 
similarly, until coal prices had reached their economic level there 
could not be stability in iron and steel prices, while the demand 
was bound to be erratic, without much prospect of a reasonable 
profit. The report was unanimously adopted. 


6d. SECOND NUMBER NOW OUT 6d. 


‘LIFE & LETTERS’ 


The Pith of a Half-Crown Review 
For a Fifth of the Price 


The Observer said of the first number o' 
Letters :— 


* Life and 


-““If bright, sincere, and finished oritical writing 
will commend a new monthly to public patronage, 
the success of ‘ Life and Letters’ ought to. be 
assured. .. . The contents of the November issue 
are throughout marked by interest and conviction. 
. . - There is nowhere any specific ‘ trend.’ The 
Diehard will rejoice in points ably scored for him 
as much as the Progressive will acclaim the recog- 
nition of a wide horizon. There are pages of 
literary notes apt, matured and divested of all 
commonplace... and in several respects ‘ Life 
and Letters’ offers to its readers the supreme 
attraction of surprise.” 


At all Bookstalls: Sixpence 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30). Change of Programme. 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


“LOVES (F THE MIGHTY” 
A Spectacular epic of the French Revolution, 
featuring EMIL JANNINGS. 


AGNES AYRES, RICHARD DIX and THEODORE ROBERTS in 
“RACING HEARTS” 
MONTY BANKS in “PLEASE ARREST ME” etc. 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 
_.“ MERRY-GO-ROUND” 
A Vivid Gripping story of Viennese Life, 
featuring MARY PHILBIN and NORMAN KERRY. 
“ THE SILVER BUDDHA” (Fu-Manchu). 


Interest: “THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER HALL” 
How the Death Watch Beetle brought it low. 


Scenic: “ THE LIVING WATERS OF LAKE CHELAN” 
Managing Director, Str OswaLp STou. 
7.7 INGSWAY THEATRE. (Gerrard 4032.) 
Eveni at 9. MAGIC. 


Preceded at 8.30 by The Dark Lad 
of the Sonnets. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 


Weeks. 


The Saturday Review 


Art Galleries 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 
EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES. 
MODERN DUTCH AND BARBIZON. 


WATER COLOURS. ETCHINGS. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LIMITED, 
155 New Bond St., W.1. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
EXHIBITION 


For the first time in England a rep Collection of 
works by this extraordinary genius. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
OPEN 10 TILL 6. 
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The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 years’ Reputation 


Always ask fora 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, ana 
other Bowel Complaints. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (2? 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 
Each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 


Dec, 3-4th—-PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the pro- 
ons of the late S. SANDARS, Esq., F.R.H.S., and of the late EDWIN 
ROOM, Esq., of Benoni, Transvaal. 


Dec. 34th.—Old ENGRAVINGS, comprising the’ property of Capt. LOEF- 
FLER, 51, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


Dec. 5th—DRAWINGS and PICTURES, comprising the property of Lt.-Col. 
A. MAUDE, 9 South Eaton Place, S.W.; of the late WILLIAM 
NIVEN, Esq., Marlow Place, Marlow, and of the late Mrs. J. E. 
PADWICK. (Sold by Order of the Executors.) 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), 2s. 

Dec. and 7th-—ARMOUR and WEAPONS, the of 
HERBERT J. JACKSON, Esq., and of the late J. SEYMOU UCAS, 
Esq., R.A., F.S.A. 

Dec. 7th—WORKS OF ART, 
WOOD, STAINED GLASS, METAL 
FURNITURE, etc. 


Sales on view two days prior. 


RVINGS in IVORY and 
Renaissance and Gothic 


Catdidguas may be had. 


1 December 1923 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA 
8 0.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services, 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES # CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8, 


Educational 


CALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny, 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight 
years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Playing 
Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HE SCHOOL, 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. SS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 

copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 

taries supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Books 


OOKS.—R. L. Stevenson’s Works,. *‘ Vailima ’’ Edit., 26 

vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 

30s. ; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 
30s. ; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., 
£5 5s.; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, illustrated by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; Morris, 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and 
its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s. ; Troja, 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 1884, 
30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 1917, 21s. ; 
Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 1764, 
43 3s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s. ; George Eliot’s 
Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Schiller’s Works in German, 
12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Green’s History English 
People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; CEuvres de 
Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; Gautier’s Works, 
Edit de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 
46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 
15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., 
£6 offered. Epwarp Baxer’s Great Booxsnop; 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, etc., to be like new. Descriptive Price List 
free or send garments for estimate, or b collect. LONDON 

RNING COMPANY ( Chardmore 
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